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peat E TUITION 

formerly travelling and resident tutor fn several fanilies of rank, 
RECEIVES into his parsonage, situate in a most healthy anid 
beautiful country, and neara railway station, FOUR PUPILS, between 
the ages of 8 and 15. Varticular attentionis paid to the study of modern 
languages and literature. Terms very moderate, and without an) 
extra charges. 

Address to the Incumbent of Woodhouse, 
Leicestershire. 


RIVATE TUITION —A 
Oterzyman, M.A., residing in a very healthy Mg in Norfol 
near the Eastern Union Line, receives TEN YOUNG GENTLE iEN, 
for the purpose of preparing them for Banking and M itile pursuits, 
the Public Schools, and the Universities. Terms to 30 Gi 
p@ annum, References to ( lerg ymen and others, whose Sons are 
with him. TWO V AC rhe IES 
Address “ Rev. A. B.” 
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to be ty 
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TOW 


Postdomice, Lonestratton, Norfulk 


School, 
f Eleven and Fourteer 
of Twelve, to constitute 


BOYS between the ag 
together with another Boy 
teathes the Classics on the Publie-Sehool system; the 
course of Mathematics ; French, German a. Itali 
he speaks perfectly; and will readily adapt his in 
subsequent University or Commercial course. Gor 
had from a considerable neighbouring town. Ue v 
his pupils on the 25th of July. Terms 70/ be r annum. 
Address (pre =, i Rev. M. A., care of Messrs. Jackson ar 
Jooksellers, Bury St E dmunds, 


ould wish to se¢ 


1 Frost, 





Education. —1 —BRIGHTON.—Two Ladies 
(Sisters), assisted by eminent Professors, RECEIVE a 
. to whose Education they 
spacious, healthily situate « 
every respect those 


limited 
number of PUPILS tirely devot 
selves. The house 
the domestic arr: 
ducted private family. u 
the Established Church. ‘Tis moderate, 

For Prespectuses, &c., address to the Misses BERNCASTEL, 11, 
stdin Marine Parade, Brighton, Sussex. 


MARG ATE. —GR VE-HOT SE “PR E P ARA- 
TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACAD} MY: 
Peter's, Margate. The situation of this establishment i 
conducive to health. Every o! al solicit 
studied, and the Principal seeks by ement kin 
suggest to promote improvement and happim 2nd in all 
to the parents of those intrasted to hiseare. R nces, &e. f 
on ee NES 


HAXWE SLL COLLEG ES P R KP. AR ATORY 
SCHOOL, for the Examinations at SANDHURST and ADDIS- 
anil the UNIVERSITIES. 


ars to be p 


lose to the $ 


of a well-¢« 


Port- 


f parent 
every du 1 
cases refers 
rwarded 


COMBE, HAILEYBURY, 
‘The system at Hanwell « 
We have had to record five s 
one failure), and we have re 
not merely crammed for the n 
every branch of es oO’ 
Prospectuses may be he 
Dr. EMERTON, Hanwell, Mi 


TANWE L L COLLEGE, MIDDL Ee 

R JUNIOR gob [MENT In wecgue th 

which has hitherto attended the examination fi 1 I sat 

SANDHURST and ADD isc OMBE, a JUNIOR CLASS of MILET ANS 

STUDENTS is now , in order to prepare, by a lual and ca 

ful trainiog, for nereasing difficulties th ‘ 

nations at Sa: rst, Addiscombe, and Hail 

plan of the Governm i ied out by t 

SHIPS and CADE! 
Prospectuses may 

Dr. EMERTON, Haawell Co 


DU CATION.-—SOUTH COAS?P of DEVON. 
—There will be VACANCIES for a limited Number of YOUR 
L vie S after th stinmer Vacation, in the Establishment of 4) 
Misses GERMON, at South Coombe House, Paing near Torguay 

The House nodious, and replete with every domestic > uatort, 
and commands a view of Ts It is situated within Two Miles of a 
Railway Station, is cality, and yery near to a fine ! 
which offers every fa Sea-Lathing. . 

Able Masters attend teach the Languag and a sound 
religious, as well as accomplished, Education can be obt 
Establishment, in conjun —_ with the eomforts ota Mi aterm ul Hom 

The best Reference: n be given, ( 
{including the Parents of Po pils already educate 

Address, the Misses GER MON, 
near Torquay. 
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Y.—Dr. WILSON, 

jllege of Preceptors, 
HGUSE ACADEMY 
established 1825. 


Dean of the Roy al 
has just examited tt T 
Jersey--Mr. ELIAS NEET Lor Prit 
Hie erst there is ree opportan ity for he 
and steady; that u using care is taken of the Pupils as tot 
learning, morals, and religto m; and t! can surp t 
tnanner in which they are grounded im all the in tant parts 
education. : 

The report in full, Prospe: 
The climate is peculiar! 
French and English alike spoken. 

Mr. NEEL is now in London, at 7, treet, Cli 
take charge of Prpils at the Waterloo Station for 
Train on July 22nd 


ERS! 
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forwarded on applicati 
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L' WESTOFT 
AA 


Head-Master-—The R 

Referee—The Rev. FB. 
Vicar of Lowestoft 

Resident Assist 
Aberdeen. 

Freneh Master—Mons. PRANGEEF 

The object of this School is to Prepare the Sons 
Harrow, Kughy, and the Naval and Milita olleges. 

Applicatio: 1 for Terms, &c. to be made to the Rev. th 
Arnold House, Lowestoft. 
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JAMES FERGUSON, MA., King 
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if Gentle 
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REPARATORY 


BOARDING SC WOOL 
for YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—Mrs. HENRY OLIVER und 
the Materna! Charge ‘and Religious and Moral Training of une 
Gentlemen under ten years of age, combined with the Rudiments of 
Education, preparatory to the large Public Schools, and begs to state 
the Holidays will terminate on Tuesday, 2nd August i 
kindly permitted to-the Rev. ©. Bireh, Rector, All § 
Stilton ; the Rev. H. Freeman, Reetor, Folksworth, Stilton ; 
Darby,” Rector, Caldicote-eam-Denton, Stilton; the Rev. N. Walters 
Vicar, All Saints, Stamford, and Rural Dea Captain De Wend, Statf- 
officer, Northampton ; Dr. Skitmehire, Paston-house, Peterborough ; Dr 
Walker, Petervorough, and others. 
Mrs. H. OLiveR also takes the entir: 
Children whose parents are abroad. 
Abington-street, Northampton. 
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&e., without the Ink spreading 
ARGENTINE PLATES. 
reatest ease. Names, 2s.; Initials, 1s. 6c. ; 
Crest, 5s.; Motto and Kiband, 4s. Sent post 
18, for Stamps or Post Order. 
K WHITEMAN, Inventor and Sole Maker, 19, LITTLE 
Holborn. Pamily Arms and found, 
earcl ms sketched, 3s. 6d " 
sping Crests, Names, &c 
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XXII 
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JOURNAL OF 
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suit 
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mtents 


Mus ; j New Evition, ¢ 
tis, and postage *, on application to the Pub- 

AND POST. AG E FREE— 

AL PRESENTS (t ks of the gree 

wind fashionabl NOFORE: MUSIC 
» ballads, vocal duets, Cata'egue of 
cal and ior the organ, inel Uratorios 
others, wi tables of cont A Catalog 
violin, v llo, &c, 5 including solos, studies, instruction books, 
duets, trios, quartetts, quintetts, septetts, and orchestral music. (4) A 
Catalogue of Music for the e, Cornet-a-pistous, and brass band, with 
a similar classificati A 40 (8) Hints for the preservation of Piano- 
forte; and (6) Lists issued every month of New Musical Works, 

These Catalogues, ¢ chanel ing the prineipal part of the most extensi 
musical stock in Europe, should be in the hands of amateurs and 
musicians generells 

Address to ROBLRT Co« publishers to the Queen), New 

Burlington-street, London. 
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| gp ECTACLES .—Self- Acting pertutle Spring 
les, that never slip from the face. Double action eye- 

1 close with one hand, only to fix on the nose or pla 

t the option of the wearer, in Gold, Silver, and Ste 

ns of the utmost importance for assisting and - : 

Sold by all re cognised agents throughout the king 

B. ANDERSON, 4, Thavies-inr 


Gravesend, Kent. TI 
~ EREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC " 
h PICTURES.—BLAND and LONG, 153, Fleet-street, Opticians 
and Photographical Instrument Makers, invite attention to their sto ” 
of STEREOSCOPES of all kinds and in various materials; also t Indie 
their large assortment of 8 MSCOPIC PICTURES for the same Hal 
in DAGUERREOTYPE, on PAPER, and Transparent Albumen Pic- 





Specta 


















Holborn, London 

















































tures on GLASS. These Pictures, for minuteness of detail, and truth vse 
the representation of natural ts, are unrivalled. 
BLAND and LONG, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 
QP E C TAC LES —The “only True and Correct 
h Mode of adapting Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMEE’s 
OPTOMETER, an instrume nt by which the exact condition of the I 
is at once shown, and is used by HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and Woop , 
Opticians, Mathematical, Chemical, and Philosophical Instrumer 
Makers, 123 and 124, Newgate-street, London. 
Patent Pantoscopic Spectacles, and every other kind, in Gold, Silver, 
and Steel. 1 
- , “ . . SARS r Ty > omp 
NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS.—HORNE and CO.’S mi 
IODIZED COLLODION, for obtaining Instantaneous Views an mas 
ortraits in from three to thirty seconds, according to light. ; m 
he above, fur delicacy of detail, rival the = 
el yecimens of which may be seen at th q mo: 





Establishment. 
Also every descr 
beautiful Art. 
H. T. & Co. have had awarded to them the Great Erhibition Prize 
Medal for Photographic Apparatus. 





ion of Apparatus, Chemicals, &c. &c. used in this 


Li. ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable 1 


newly-4 vvented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 








GLAS: 2 size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a - 
tance of from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable t 
SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price 1/. 10s. Vith 
sent free. tor: 

TELESCOPES. A new and most important INVENTION i 
























TELESCOP. possessing such extraordinary powers, that some set 
34 inches, h an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's 
moons, Saturn's ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every 
other kind, and are of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting 

Military purposes, &c. 

Opera and Rac rse Glasses, with wonderful powers; & minut a 

»bject can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles dist ecei' 

Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisible and al “A 

kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. = 

Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, Albemarle-stree+ Ba 

Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel, “y 

: e " sie P ¥ adie ttn yy ofe 

x9¢ mo r . rep 

POPES TEA WAREHOUSE, agen 

26, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY ; that 

REDUCED PRICE OF TEAS, tonal 


1 COMPANY continue selling their Teas at the REDUCED 
JURPENCE PER POUND, and strongly recommend t 
scriptions as the BEST and mical that can b 











most econo: 








s. d. 
Best Congou Tea, reduced t 3.8 
Best Souchong 44 
Best Gunpowde: 5 4 
Best Y ae Hyson eocseese 48 P] 
Best Plantation Cok e+ sesseneses * 14 
BOSE ROGER crconcccccccvecessaccnacsesessesceee 1 5 
r nad 


1 free in Lor 
Tea and Coffee forwa 





suburbs Iwo ee worth H 
arts of glan 


PHE TEA DUTY is now a fore Appl 
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bled t Co t Tea at 3s. per Pound—t! ms 





enabled to sell pri 





























B Tea at 3s. 4d 1 rare Souchong Tea at 3s. 84.—Gox fin 
Gr t 3s, 4d. to 3s. 8d.—Prime Green Tea at 4s.—and delicious me 
Gree , 
Ve strongly reco lo Friends to buy Tea at our pre 
leas are getting dear l se who purchase now will sav , 
3e¢ 
t Plantation Coffee is now Is. per Pound The best Mocha, 
“ 
f nd all other Goods sent Cartiage free, by our : 
1 Carts, if within Eight Miles; and Teas, Coffees, and Spices ne, 
st ee to any part of England, if to the Value of 40s valu 
iT y . 
"PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, 
8, King William-street, City, London onv 
A general Price Current sent free by . on — ation. Tabl 
——<——_—— tical 
GTRONG ELECTRO-SILVER SPOONS and ipl 
Lo FORKS, an u elegant article forthe Table and Sid 
board.— HAR! I ES s “Ww \TSON, rate-street-Within, and 41 





man ufacture ifferent pattern Spoons and 
f EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS continues to send 
- BATA PLATE, or for FOURTE! 
Electro-Silver Feaspoon, as 
aad his price current. C. WATSON 
ilies purchasing to inspect his choice and uniq 
dessert Spoons 
ach; Cruet 
ods mad 


















, 15s. 6d. per pair. Old plated 
electro process 

A Go! D WATCH, GOLD CHAIN, and a GOLD KEY, for Seven 
Guineas This t iseful Present, for a Lady or Gentleman, is fitted in a 
mor o cast xd with silk velve C. W. also renders an extremely 
r Watch for 52s.—the above are warranted. Ilis 
yerfected under his own superintendence, an 
nd Duplex Escapements,-—in Gold, fre 

























> Guineas t Guineas; in Silver, from 52s. to 12 Guineas. A Gold 
Guard Chai s long, 25s A sterling Gold Wedding Ring and 
( rd, 21s id k of Gold Ch vem Rings, &c., of th 
most uni On receipt 0! f a dri »st-office order, goods 
w be sent I , carriage free, to any part of the kingdom. 
Observe tl CHARLES WATSON, 57, Bishopsgate-strect- 


Within, Lend 
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eer TABLE-CLOTHS, NAPKINS , and | 
! r LINENS, t HALF-PRICH tr tre th ata! i 
iwi exten orden a been t by those well-know ? 
makers B rage and ( ind are now to be sold at half the pri 
t 1e goods when r led or unfolded 
I al le-cloths—fine damask, two yards squa 2s. 6d. each; 0 
yards squ double damask, being only id.; three yards long 
real ean: 6s. 6d. each; those three yarcs long, the finest doub! 
damask, being only 9s. 9d. ¢ five } mas} 2s. 6d. 
s long, superb e the tabh of tl 
ls. eac t square, fir 
to 5s. 9d. th lozen of supert 
napkins, ¢ fd. to 15s 
l5s. being ively worth 3¢ 
f i sheets, from 4s, 6 
pair; those £ rds le and seven ya 
kk The Irish linens are ) prices only ut 188 the piece 
26 yards; and 125 sces at 24s. the | yar the latt 
The ve linens are ly slig rhtly soiled 
ir; and, being the sample pieces, are tl 
Early application sh ld be made, as numerous inquiries have been 
made by former purcha if these samy 
BROOKS and Co., 105 and 106, High . one doo 1 
King-street, and three minutes walk fre bridge Railwa} D 
Terminus. Samples forws arded to any part ¢ of L n on applic ti 
r int i heu xtraordinary cheay 
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; NEW BOOKS. | .OUGHT THERE TO BE AN ESTABLISHED CHURCH 
ae — IN IRELAND? 


ies-int . 1 Ws 4 : 4 . . TT4ilit ro 
: THE NATURAL HISTORY OF |And is that which is Established a Benefit and an Utility, or a Grievance 
Reap and a Badge of Slavery? 


JPIC THE BIRDS OF IRELAND, BY THE REV. SOMERSET L. C. TOWNSEND. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“TL J. M."—We know of no cheap work on the subject. 
“A SUBSCRIBER” (Pontypoo!l).—It has not been received. 


a 
This day, 

BrautircL Porrry, No. XIII., selected by the 
Editors of the Critic, price 3d. Also, Parts I., IL., 
and ITI., price 1s. each. 

SacreD Poerry, No. IL., price 3d., selected by the 
Editors of the Clerical Journal. 





Wir And Humour, No. VI., price 3d., and Part I., | 


price 1s. 

SELECTIONS FROM Frencu LirerAtTwRE, translated, 
No. IL., price 3d., containing the Letters of Madame 
de Sévigné. 

N.B.—Copies of all the above are stamped for post, 
and will be sent to any person inclosing four postage 
stamps to the Critic Office. 


— 
Commencing with the next number, 


4 ¢ 
Che Clerical Sournal 
AND CIIURCH AND UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE 

Will, at the request of its readers, be published 
fortnightly ‘instead ef monthly, that it may con- 
tain all the Ecélesiastical Intelligence of the time, 
with a more complete record of the progress of 
Religious Literature and Art. For this purpose it 
has engaged correspondents who will regularly supply 
the Sayings and Doings of the Churches of England, 
freland, and Scotland, of the Colonial Churches, and 
of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. In 
addition to the above it publishes a regular review of 
religious literature abroad, notices of all new religious 
books, notes and queries, correspondence of the clergy 
on Church matters, and all the intelligence with 
which the clergy and members of the church require 
to be acquainted. 

The Clerical Journal will henceforth appear on the 
Sth and 22nd days of every month. 
be 8d. or 9d., stamped. To subscribers paying in ad- 
vance it will’ be-supplied at 12s. for the year; and to 
subscribers to the Critic, prepaying, at only 10s. for 
the year. 

No. IV. will be published on the 22nd instant. <A 
copy sent to any person inclosing eight postage stamps 
to the Clerical Journal Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
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TO READERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
In our next number we shall introduce to the 
public ANorHER New Poet. 

Of this number many thousand extra copies 
will be circulated ; and persons desirous of avail- 
ing themselves of it for advertisements are re- 
quested to forward them by the 25th inst. 

Copies of that number of Tue Critic, which we 
can assure the reader will contain some remark- 
able compositions, will be sent to any person 
inclosing seven postage stamps to the Criric 
Office. 











STATE AND PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 
In answer to -various inquiries pressed on him 
with great pertinacity and zeal in the House of 
Commons, Lord Joun Russett has announced 
that, although he intends soon to move the second 
reading of his Education Bill, yet that he will 
not, in the event of his motion being successful, 
seek to forward it to its final stage during this 
session of Parliament. 
political or an educational point of view, the 
proposed precedure of his Lordship can scarcely 
be censured. With the former aspect we can, of 
course, here have very little to do; but it is in 
vain to conceel the fact that the Bill is threatened 
with avery harassing opposition by the parlia- 
mentary friends of the voluntary principle, such 


as Mr. Mrani of the Nonconformist—while, on the | 


other hand, the measure is of too limited a kind 
to provoke much enthusiasm among the self- 
styled frienas of education. Equally vain would 
it be to conceal our own conviction that, for 
all -practical purposes, the system of National 
Education now operative under a Committee of 


Privy Council might be judiciously so expanded | 


and altered, as to effect all the objects which Lord 


JOHN ‘proposes to attain by the present measure, | 


and without exciting any of the commotion 


which ‘the passing of that measure would be sure | 


to arouse. 
What are the objections to the present system? 


What :are the evils it leaves unchecked, or the | 


deficiencies it winks at, so as to leave the ground 
open for agitation? The first and most obvious 


of its deficiencies is that it is comparatively | 


The price will | 


fegarded from either a | 





| neglectful of that outcast class of children who | 


| require some sort of juvenile training most, and 
| from whom the State, if they are left to them- 
| selves, has most to fear. We must confess that 
we expect but little practical result from the 
well-intentioned Bill which Lord SHarressury 
lately introduced into the House of Lords. But 
already, m the fast-extending system of what 
are called “ Ragged Schools,” there exists a useful 
and powerful machinery, with which the State 
would do well to co-operate, for the reclamation 
| of that class of children; and we must confess 
that we have seen with some surprise and regret 
a kind of coyness on the part of the Committee of 
Privy Council to give these schools the aid which 
they so eminently require, and, in many cases, 
| probably deserve. The newly-published Minutes 
|of the Committee of Council contain a corre- 
spondence between the promoters of Ragged 
Schools, on the one hand, and the Secretary to 
the Committee, on the other; and from the 
refusal, on the part of the latter, “ to recognise,” 
in their own words, * them,” ¢. e. Ragged Schools, 
“ specially, in distributing the grant for educa- 
tion,” we cannot but augur a heavy blow and dis- 
couragement to a class of establishments which 
very much require the judicious aid and strict 
supervision of the State. Were both of these 
granted, we have little doubt that, as in the 
case of schools of a higher grade, the supply 
|of school-accommodation at least, and some 
species at least of training, would before long be 
equal to the more pressing requirements of the 
| young persons with whom those schools propose 
to deal. 

Ascending now to a higher class of educational 
establishments, we find that the chief objection 
to the present confessedly inadequate system 
refers to the imperfect quality of the public 
education generally given—even though the truth 
of Mr. Barnes’s questionable statistics were 
granted, and it were admitted that the quantity of 
existing school-accommodation was sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the nation. How can 
the State, without an organic change in the 
present system, obviate this evil? Without wish- 
to be or to seem oracular, we reply that it can 
do this in two ways, by repressing the bad and 
by furthering the good : best of all by a union of 
| both methods. By a more and more rigid in- 

spection of the schools which receive its aid, by 
insisting on a certain standard of excellence in 
all schools (above the ragged class), the State 
|can negatively repress the bad. By an in- 
crease of its grants, on the other hand, both to 
good schools and to good teachers, it can further 
and expand and augment what is excellent. The 
former method requires an increase in the staff 
of inspectors; and the latter a still larger appeal 
to the liberality of Parliament—an appeal which 
would not be made in vain. For, in the face of 
a direct application of that kind, opposition of the 
Mi1att-sort would be fruitless—operative, though 
the latter may be, when the question is to part 
with a portion of the function of Parliament, no 
guarantee being offered that the new authorities, 
the town councils, will use it properly. The 
Ministry cannot do better than frame a minute 
of council for boroughs and towns, similar to that 
which they recently promulgated for the rural 
districts. 


We have done now with suggestion as regards 
the future, with criticism as regards the present, 
and proceed to some brief remarks on the pro- 
gress, as displayed in the new blue book, of 
public education during the last year. One of 
the most interesting of the reports in the two 
thick volumes before us is the special one by Mr. 
Norris, on the South Staffordshire Iron and 
Coal Masters’ Prize Scheme for the year 1852— 
a scheme which, some time ago, we introduced to 
the notice of our readers. In order to check the 
tendency of the parents in that district to take 
away their children from school at an early 
period, a sum of money was easily collected and 
offered in small prizes to the most successful of the 
competitors in a not very difficult examination, 
who (among other conditions) should have been 
at least two years at school. Out of 102 com- 
petitors, 86 were finally selected as worthy of 
recognition of one kind or other. The appear- 
ance of a plate, containing 130 sovereigns, 
‘seemed to create no little sensation among the 
boys ”—a sensation which was agreeably inten- 
sified when “ten received 4/. each, and thirty 3/. 
sach.” According to Mr. Norris, “Every one 
present appeared to think that the first year’s trial 
had been a most auspicious one. The manner 
of the boys throughout, and especially their con- 








duct under examination, their prompt obedience 
to my regulations, the serious way in which 
each addressed himself to his task, the perfect 
order and silence among a hundred boys during 
three hours of examination, and, above all, the 
integrity with which they severally did their 
work, seemed to give fair promise that the iron 
and coal masters’ prize-men will be distinguished 
in after-life for habits of self-control and thought- 
Sulness.” Amen! ’ 

The difficulty, solved in one way by the Staf- 
fordshire prize-scheme, of getting parents to 
allow their children to remain long enough at 
school, haunts and harasses all the Inspectors. 
Public opinion, evidently, is not ripe for a com- 
pulsory system of education. Most of the 
Inspectors insist on, as one remedy, what indeed 
they all recommend as valuable in every way,— 
industrial instruction. When the parent sees 
that his child’s money-getting power is enhanced 
by remaining at school, it is his interest to leave 
him there. 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 

ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Mr. GRAVE was mere Master Grave when he was 
taken accidentally many years ago to one of Haypon’s 
lectures ; but he remembers well how he came away 
thinking the painter-dissertator one of the most de- 
lightful and diverting of possible enthusiasts. There 
was fun, seriousness, information, even pathos in the 
lecture; and the whole was tumbled out with a slap- 
dash volubility, very fascinating to the youthful 
mind. Turning over the leaves of the newly-pub- 
lished Autobiography of Haydon, Mr. GRAVE recog- 
nised through all the painful element the fine qualities 
that fascinated him long ago; and, although Art lies 
out of his province, he read the book through, not 
without being continually reminded of the relation 
borne by much of it to the interests of Literature. 
Haydon’s praises of “ High Art,” his constant de- 
mands for the patronage by Government of Art and 
Artists, undoubtedly resulting in the establishment of 
Schools of Design, and in the national appointment 
of artists to decorate the New Houses of Parliament, 
—have not all these things their parallels in the 
Literary World? Isthere not a “ High Literature” 
as well as a “ High Art?” Might not Mechanics’ 
Institutes and Free Libraries be made to fulfil the 
function of Literary ‘“‘ Schools of Design?” Should 
not the State “commission” a Literary Representa- 
tion of its history as well as a pictorial or plastic one? 
These are thoughts that readily occur on perusing 
the narrative of Haypon’s not altogether unsuccessful 
efforts to procure a national recognition of his Art. 
True, Art is of no politics and no religion, and there- 
fore to patronise it is easy compared with the 
patronage of literature—Conservative and Destruc- 
tive, Sceptic and Devotee, all agreeing to admire a 
landscape of ( ‘laude’s or a cartoon of Rapha« l’s. Yet, 
on the other hand, it deserves to be remembered that 
neglected artists are not dangerous to the state as are 
neglected litterateurs. Artists do not produce or check 
Revolutions as Authors do. ‘ Revolutions—impos- 
sible! never were we more prosperous than now!” 
Still there is a saying in Scripture that should be kept 
in mind, “Pride goeth before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall,” as certainly as a predic- 
tion of CoppEn’s is followed by its opposite. Mr. 
GRAVE, from his third floor, can see things invisible 
to Downing-street and Whitehall-gardens—dangerous 
alliances springing up between speakers and workers! 
What would happen if these discontented working 
people, striking on every hand, were to be ofticered by 
a discontented literary class that cannot strike ? 
Noble Lords and Honourable Gentlemen had better 
have a care! 

This is a poor way of putting it—an appeal to the 
fears of Governors, and not to any noble wish on their 
part to encourage the beautiful and true. De non 
ewistentibus, &c. is an old axiom, and very applicable 
to that ‘noble wish.” And yet, perhaps, who knows 
whether a better day is not dawning, and a finer sen- 
timent than that of fear possibly coming into opera- 
tion? In the “additions ” which CARLYLE has made 
in a new cheap edition of his Occasional Discourse 
on the Negro Question, occurs the following passage : 
—‘The DuKke of Trumps, who 
the honour of a little conversation, owned that the 
state of his domestic service was by no means satis- 
factory to the human mind. ve and forty of 
them,’ said his Grace, ‘really, I suppose, the cleverest 
in the market, for there is no limit to the wages. I 
often think how many quiet families, all down to th 
basis of society, I have disturbed, in attracting gradu- 
ally, by higher and higher offers, that set of fellows 
to me; and what the use of them is when here! I 
feed them like aldermen, pay them as if they were 
sages and heroes :—SAMUEL JOHNSON’S wages at the 
very last and best, as I have heard you say, were 
3007. or 5002 a-year; and JeLtysnos, my butler, 
gets, I believe, more than the highest of these sums.’ ” 
If even into his Grace’s mind such considerations are 
penetrating, who knows what may occur to the noble 
Lord, the author of the Nan of Arrauca,— who, 


| moreover, has his place to keep? Really, his Grace 





sometimes does me 
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of Trumps seems to be, for a Duke, rather a sensib le | 
' 


person, and might, perhaps, be induced to—lecture ! 
Our lecturing Earls, as was formerly mentioned, 


have been dispatched on missions westward and east- | 


ward—my Lord ELitesmMere delighting the Yankees 
with his sense and affability; my Lord Car visie 
trying what the “ soft sawder ” of ‘all the Howarps” 
can do to mollify the angry Russian bear, threatened 
with the deprivation of its Turco-Greco cubs. So even 
in the “highest quarters” lecturing leads to State- 
employment! There is my Lord ELLENBoRovGH, evi- 
dently very anxious for employment—suppose he, too, 
try a lec ture - Somnauth and Juggernaut. To be 
sure, his Lordship is opposed to literary examinations 
as a test of politic al or official capability; but what 
is his Lordship’s own oratory, after all, but a volun- 
tary examination undergone by his Lordship before 
the British public? By the way, a considerable 
discussion on this and cognate points has been going on 
in the public prints. Among the rest, Mr. Examiner’, 
strange “a en ; gh for a gentleman of his literary re- 
putation, has gone into opposition and coalesced with 
my Lord ELLensorovuan, therein affording a very 
unfavourable 
by Mr. Spectator! But really, so far as the Indian 
Bill of the Ministry goes, there is not the slightest 
occasion for the slightest controve rsy. Before the 
India Bill, the principle of examination w as in full 
practice at both the East Indian Colleges, where the 
best or earliest appointments have always been given 
to the aptest pupils. The real question raised by the 
India Bill is, “‘ How are you to get into Addiscombe 
or Haileybury—by successful competition in an ex- 
amination, or by being the son of JELLYsNon, his 
Grace of Trumps’ Butler, or pe rhaps nephew to 
Smart, her Grace of Je_tysnop’s Lady’s-maid ?’ 
Surely all men of sense will unite with Mr. GRave 
in giving a spoken or silent vote for the former plan ? 
Or, if we do come to the general question, 
be found that the 
and Mr. Examiner connect themselves with the too 
contracted sphere of study within which ordinary 
examinations are conducted, not to the principle 
itself. “The duck that SamueL JoHNsOoN trod on,” 
young WALTER Scorr reading Shakspere under his 
plane-tree, Newron tending sheep with Euclid under 
his arm, are literary and scientific anecdotes; but 
who forgets the boy NaroLron with his snow-forti- 
fications, and ardour for geometry ? Much has been 
said about Cirve; but there never was a boyhood 
that more distinctly than Cuive's prefigured the 
man’s career; and if, instead of cramming him with 
Latin and Greek (that served to madden him), he 
had been set to the military studies and occupations 
of a Woolwich cadet, no doubt he would have dis- 
tinguished himself. 

An Honourable Gentleman, Member for Guildford, 
one BELL, a Quaker, (brother to the too famous Bett, 
who, not content with buying the St. Albans consti- 
tuenc y in the lump, ** took off his hat” to each indi- 
vidual bribed voter as he eame up to. the poll, ) look- 
: ig about for a Parliamentary “ line,” seems disposed 
to take up with the British Museum Question, as a 
theme for “ motions” or “ notices of motions.” At 
least there have 
motions) by him for returns of books uncatalogued, 
and so on, of lists of « nployés, and miscellaneous 
information about them and their affairs. There are 
worse ‘ lines” just now than that opened up by the 
sritis h Museum Question, though whether BEeL.’s 

ious parmuits qualify him to shine in it may be 
todoubt. Bex is, or was, the ardent Secretary 

the Aborigines’ Protection Society, and in that 
capacity (and indeed by nature) shed daily aud 


htly tears, all the year round, over the lot of 


gifted Blacks, elegant Hottentots, benevolent Caffres, 
and those del ht ful aborigines, the Fee jees, so noted 
for the sweetness of their : 
human flesh. Perhaps, however, 
occup ¢ than real, 
* line” he still inte uds to advo ate * the 


ition is more seeming and in his new 
cause of the 
oppresse a.’ W ! the emplor yes of the Britis h 
Museum have their grievances, and are cert uinly 
more entitled to consideration (being moreover much 
nearer home) than are any quantity of Blacks, Hot- 
tentots, Caffres, or Feejees. If Bex has anything 
feasible to propose, he shall have “ an independent 
support” from Mr. Grave ! 

Tlie poor Advertisement Duty still floats unsettled, 
hanging. like Mahomet’s coffin, between Heaven 
of total repeal and the Earth of a fiscal 6d. First, 
Mr. CHANCELLOR of the ExcureQvuer one night passed 
a clause in his New Stamp Act reducing it to 6d., by 
a large maj rity, most of whom, however, went off 
unsuspecting to the State-ball of the Most Illustrious 
Lady in the land. Then, by a piece of what the 
Times very justly called “ questionable jockeyship,” 
as soon as the majority’s backs were turned, the 
Manchester men procured in a thin house the substi- 
tution in the clause of a cipher instead of 6d. 
What is to be done now? An Act of Parliament 
cannot, it seems, be amended or re-amended, save by 
another Act, and the upshot is, that, instead of a 
reduction, we are still saddled with the old eighteen- 
penny duty! Mr. Cuancevior of the Excurquer 
took oecasion, in the midst of the discussion, to 
aunounece a new modification of the supplement duty. 
Without going quite the length recommended in this 
Journal, he approximates thereto so far as to extend 


contrast to the sensible course adopted | 


it will | 


objections of Lord ELLENBOROUGH | 


been lately motion s (or notices of 


dlispositi ms and a love of 
Beww’s change of 


the newspaper space, which one penny stamp can 
take postage free, to a space not exceeding that of the 


| Times and its single supplement—an obvious and 


acceptable boon, fiscally and typographically. Prac- 


tically, now the present distinction between a news- | 


paper and its single supplement is abolished, it may 


consist of six leaves, for one penny stamp, and any of | 
with news or | 


be filled, at choice, 


these leaves may 
The Right Honourable Gentleman 


advertisements. 


confessed that his first proposal was the result of | 


to be attributed to a pressure of 
Who, under such circuinstances, 


“inadvertence,” 
other business, &c. 


and with such an explanation, would bear hard upon | 


a Right Honourable Gentleman? Surely not the 
present writer. But the mst extraordinary episode 
in the discussion was an extraordinary and uncalled- 
for harangue by Bricur in favour of the total and 
immediate repeal of the so-called taxes on knowledge ; 
and, in the course of he produced at the proper 
moment (like BURKE a the dagger)—a copy of the 
New York Tribune! According to Bricut, this was 


an admirable paper admirably conducted, equal to | 


any English journal, and only one penny per copy. 
According to Bricur, the working-people were 
generally striking for wages in his district, and 
- quired to be taught true political economy :—there- 


fore, he concluded, let the working-people of Lan- | 
| tione ering, 
Mr. GRAVE could | 
seare ely believe his own eyes when he read all this | 


cashire be supplied with a paper like the New York 
Tribune, at one penny per copy. 


stuff in his Times. Why, the New York Tribune is a 
Fourierist organ (as well asa spirit-rapping one); and 
if the operatives got such a teacher of political 
economy (at a penny per lesson), the whole mill- 
property of Lancashire would not be 
years’ purchase. Some obstinate pigs cut their own 
throats by pe rsisting in swimming inst the stream ; 


not otherwise is it with certain Honourable Gentlemen 
| journal there is a considerable step. 
| tional, a monthly organ of the “National Poor Law 


who must always oppose a majority. 

What a difference between the American and the 
English press; as great as that between bad gin 
(which can be had “ very cheap” 
generous old port ! 
which the Americans call “ correspondence,” to be 
compared with the elaborate and informing missives 
of the foreign correspondents of the London news- 
papers? Look at and compare the leading articles, 
the literature, the miseellaneous criticism, 
liamentary reporting, of both! Does Bricur fancy 
that the economical Yankees would report his bitter 
balderdash at the same length as that in which it 
appears in the English newspapers, which he vilities 
and seeks to destroy or to degrade? Apropos of this, 
Mr. Fox, in one of his recent Publicola-letters in the 
Dispatch, has reproduced a hint of Mr. Grave's 
(which Mr, Grave himself took from the practice in 
France), with respect to reports of Parliamentary 
debates. Itis that Parliament might have a corps 


of authorised reporters of its own, who should furnish | 


slips of the debates to all the newspapers. This 


would save each of the London morning newspapers | 


the expense of a separate staff ef gentlemen to report 


what already costs such a large sum, occasions each | 


great trouble, is very little read, and of next to no 

commercial value to the press in general. 
A clever Parisian contemporary, the 

Francais, has taken in hand Lord JoHn RvussEvw’s 


Memoirs of Moore, and, after complimenting the noble 


Lord on the alacrity with which he undertook to fulfil 
his poet-friend’s testamentary wishes, proceeds to say : 


—‘It is true, if we are to speak plainly, that he has | 


discharged his duty in a very economical spirit, to 
judge, at least, by the two volumes which have 
hitherto appeared. These two volumes contain but 
five or six very laconie notes; and his lordship’s 
labours as a commentator are comprised in a preface, 
barren enough, though containing here and there a 
passage written in rather too florid a style. But 
perhaps the politician, having to speak of a poet 
hi imself rather too florid, was te mpted to emulate him; 
or perhaps Lord Joun remembered that at a leisure 
moment he had himself written a tragedy. However 
this may be, there is a call for some reason, good or 
bad, to explain how a man of Lord Jomn Russev’s 
gravity could pen phrases like the following,” &c. &e. 
And then the review cites some laughable enough 
expressiuns. Poor Lord Jonn! to have his broken 
metaphors laughed at by a Frenchman! However, 
his Lordship, it seems, owes to the law a safeguard 
against the rivalry threatened him, in regard to 
the Moore and Power correspondence lately sold 
by public auction; the Messrs. LonGmMaAN having 
made an announcement, on the part of 
widow, that the letters in question cannot be pub- 
lished without her leave. 

A fortnight 
quantity of poetry, old and new, original and selected, 
that is issuing from the press—no less than three 


out a similar volume! 
| set of British Poets, 


Not content with editing one 
and with introducing to the 
Anglo-Saxon public one new poet, GEORGE GILFIL- 


| LAN has more in store for us, and next Critic shall 


introduce “ another new poet,” whose orbit, dimen- 


| sions, and magnitude in the poetic heaven, let it be 


| BuLWER Lytroy, 


| Herald ! 


left for the discoverer himself to describe. 
THACKERAY is to begin a new serial in the autumn; 
not about the eighteenth, but about the nineteenth 
century, if you please, O Mr. Tuackeray! Is 
there any truth in the rumour that Sir Epwarp 
Bart. (like Inspector Buckerr, 
Mr. Grave likes to give the illustrious all their 
titles) has turned a believer in spirit-rapping, and is 
composing a novel of which it is to be the theme ? 
If the rumour be a calumny, write, O Sir Epwarp, 
a refutatory note to the Times, or to the Morning 
A certain publisher has been announcing a 
collective edition of Mucaulay’s Speeches (suggested, 
no doubt, by an American buceaneering feat of the 
same kind) ‘* by special licence,” a phrase one thought 
applicable only to matrimonial ceremonies in high 


| life. But the ever-vigilant Messrs. Loneman rush 


worth five | 


) and the best of | 
Is the low gossip of hotel-loungers, | 


the Par- | 


Atheneum | 


Moore’s | 


| forward and announce that they, and none else, have 
| the “ special licence,” 
| collection, it is to be presumed, will include other than 


and are about to act on it. The 


parliamentary speeches—namely, post-prandial, elec- 
presidential, &e. &e.: MACAULAY, no 
doubt, having the original MSS. in his desk. And 
even CARLYLE’S Essays succumb to the all-cheapening 
influence of the age, and are to appear in the usual 
detached economical form in Messrs. CHAPMAN and 
Hai’s Reading for Travellers—the essay already 
thus published being that on great old Sam Jounson. 

Among new appearances in journalism deserves to 
be noted that of The Eastern Star, a journal devoted 
to the elucidation of the great Eastern question,— 
from the old intermittent Portfolio to this new weekly 
The Constitu- 


Association,” has removed to London to fight ‘ cen- 
tralisation” at head quarters. A recently-started 
Edinburgh paper, The Guardian, has hitherto escaped 
observation; it is a journal of singular elegance and 
completeness in the getting up, and distinguished 
editorially by a vigorous originality and nationality 
of tone too rare in the pre ss of Scotfand. 

“A London contemporary, the Criric,” says the 
journal last-mentioned, ‘contains the followi ing para- 
graph in its publication of last week :—‘ Mr. For- 
TESCUE has brought in, and got read a first 
time, a bill for the extension of the Museums and 
Libraries’ Act to Ireland. Why does not some 
honourable gentleman from beyond Tweed follow his 


| example and propose its extension to Scotland ?’ If 


this is meant as a question, we shall answer it by 
saying that, while some of the honourable gentlemen 


| referred to have not the knowledge or ability neces~ 


sary to enable them to bring in bills of any kind, the 
rest have no inclination to trouble themselves about 
any measure for the benefit of Scotland in particular. 
If it is intended to be a taunt, we acknowledge that 
it is quite merited, and if our contemporary were so 
inclined, he might throw fifty such in our face, But 
what of that! It is the reigning doctrine that we 
must submit to the injustice,—even those who ac- 
knowledge its existence insist that we should make 
no effort to get rid of it. The spirit of Mawworm 
seems to have taken possession of some of those who 
aspire to be the leaders of opinon among us. ‘I likes 
to be despised,’ is the tone that is nowadays incul- 
cated on the people of Scotland.” 

Our Edinburgh friends must imitate the Londoners, 
among whom the Free Library Movement has spread 
to Finsbury—the Lorp Mayor presiding there the other 
evening ata public meeting to get up such a library— 
Archbishops and Bishops sending letters of approval, 
and the Chairman promising that if the library were 
instituted he would take care that lectures on prac- 
tical matters of interest to the working people were 
delivered in connection with And before these 
lines meet the reader's eve, a great (or large) gather- 
ing of literary men, and artists, will have been held 
at the Mansion House, by way of finale or graceful 
sequel to the other similar gatherings that have il- 
lustrated it during the present Mayoralty. Among 
the crowd of great and small who have been invited, 
Mr. Grave with his “ claims” has not been forgotten; 
and here before him lies the invitation (which 
courteously includes Mrs. GRAVE) to what is headed 
* Conversazione, Literature and Art” on “ Thursday, 
the 14th of July.” Alas! owing to “ sukkumstances” 
(as Jeames hath it) neither Mr. nor Mrs. GRAVE can 
be with “ the Lorp Mayor and the Lapy MAyoress” 


| on that occasion. 


ago Mr. Grave drew attention to the | 


reprints of the British Poets being in course of pub- | 


lication. But how great shall our surprise be when 
we find a volume of pleasing poems bearing on their 
title-page the name of ‘** Mary C. Hume,” a daughter 
of the ‘veteran reformer’s!” Out of strength, says 
Scripture, cometh siweetness—out of finance cometh 
poetry! The lady herself, in a dedicatory sonnet to 
her venerable parent, almost makes a musical apology 
that the offspring of such a sire should trifle with the 
muse. And yet she is not alone in that enormity ; for, 
a year or two ago, Mr. Josera Hume, junior, brought 


Four hundred years ago the Ottomans took Con- 
stantinople, as the Russian bear is growling to him- 
self. Three hundred years ago ‘“ Bloody Mary” was 
beginning to play her pranks. Two hundred years 
ago, Cromwell put his foot on the neck of a parliament 
of babblers. Coming down from these great historical 


| phenomena to a sinall private biographical one, let 


, ing public. 


| 
| 


Mr. Grave record that two years ago, on the 1th 
of July 1851, he first made his bow before a discern- 
Forward, Sir, forward to the footlights, 
and with hat in one hand, and the other upon your 
heart, look a speechless gratitude and reverence! And 
as to you the audience—plaudite et valete ! 

FRANK GRAVE. 
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Beginnings of a New School of Met yphy ics. By 
B. H. Smarr. London: Longman and Co. 

1 Letter to Dr. Whately, on the effect which his 
work, “Elements of Logie,” has had in retarding 
the progress of Locke's Philosophy. Longman 
and Co. 

Memoir of a Metaphysician. By Francis Drake, 
Esq. Edited by the Author of “ Beginnings,” 
&e. Longman and Co. 

Mr. Smarr is well known in private circles as a 

teacher, but less known as a writer, who, for the 

last five-and-twenty years, has been trying to 
persuade the world that Locke’s philosophy is 
sounder than Aristotle’s, 
treatment standing in need of many corrections, 
some of which are fundamental. In his Letter to 

Dr. Whately, he states the causes which have 

hitherto obstructed his success, assigning to the 
popularity of Dr. Whately’s Logic a main part 
in those causes. But he complains to us of other, 
and unfair means of obstruction. The reflux in 
favour of Aristotle which Dr. Whately created, 
has been taken advantage of by more decided 
Aristotelians than Dr. Whately himself; and if 
these’ persons have republished Aristotle’s doc- 
trines without any heed to Mr. Smart’s remon- 
strance, it may be to their interest still to keep him 
from coming into view. He has no extraneous 
means (so he tells us) to help himself on, no 
academical name to back his pretensions, and 
force attention to a subject by its very nature 
unpopular. In order to win, if possible, some 
attention to it, he has, in a recent attempt, 


availed himself of the medium of a novel, and of 


a fictitious name for the author; and so told his 
story, that the majority of those who noticed it 
through the press, took it, for at least a partial 
reality. We were in the number of these, as may 
be seen in the brief favourable notice of the work 
which was given in our number of April 15, p. 204. 
In that notice no duty to the public, and certainly 
no private motive, imposed on us the necessity 
of bringing forward the real author by name, 
though Mr. Smart had left the means of = 
covery palpable enough to any one who had : 
purpose in making it. But, in the pages of a 
contemporary, Mr. Smart was at once dragged 
forth by name from under the disguise of Mr. 
Drake, and visited with as curt, contemptuous, 
severe a judgment as a novelist can in any 
case merit. With that judgment, so far as it 
reaches him as a novelist, we, of course, can- 
not interfere. But if it be true that in the 
same journal Mr. Smart has been, for a series 
of years, followed up, and spoken of, as a writer 
proposing objects quite opposite to those he has 
really in view, we think he has a claim on other 
journals for assistance. By briefly stating what 
his doctrines are, we shall make quite manifest 
the injustice of representing him as a writer 
“seeking to revive the study of metaphysics, a 
study which the experience of ages has proved to 
be barren;”—as a writer who, if he refuses the 
doctrine of the formal syllogism for the basis of 
his own Manual of Logic, gives no better reasons 
for the refusal than may be met by contemp- 
tuously affirming “ Smart shines with unborrowed 
lustre, and Aristotle is put in the dark corner; ” 
—as awriter belonging “to a knot of curious 
speculators in that mysticism, which, in our day, 
calls itself metaphysical science.” That there is 
intentional misrepresentation in all this, will 
require no proof beyond the statement we pro- 
pose to give. 

According to Mr. Smart, the only useful object 
which metaphysics can propose is, to ascertain 
what man does know, what he can know, and 
what he cannot know. This was Locke’s object, 
and this is his. 

But our knowledge intertwines itself with our 
use of language, is necessarily moulded and 
directed or misdirected by it. 
relation which language bears to thought should 
be the first inquiry of the metaphysician ; for a 
fundamental mistake concerning this relation 
may be fatal to the system built upon it. Such a 
fundamental mistake, according to Mr. Smart, 
lies under Aristotle’s doctrine of the Categories, 
and of the three terms of the formal syllogism ; 


such a fundamental mistake furnishes the only | 
possibility for constructing the several systems of 


although in mode of 


Hence, the true | 
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Platonism, Materialism, Berkelyism, Kantism, 

nd all the other jarring isms of speculative phi- 
losophy; such a fundamental mistake betrayed 
Locke “to begin and to carry on for a good 
while after,” his celebrated Discourse on the 
Understanding, “ without the least thought that 
any consideration of words was at all necessary 
to it ;’ and a perception of this fundamental mis- 
take in Locke’s procedure led Horne Tvoke to 
assert, a century later, that the Discourse on the 
Understanding was altogether an essay on words, 
while the author thought it was on ideas. 

And what is this fundamental mistake? Ac- 
cording to Mr. Smart, it is the taking for granted 
that terms, which are only parts of speech, stand, 
before being joined into speech, for ideas pre- 
viously received, independently of the aid of lan- 
guage, when, in point of fact, the meaning which 
we embrace with any word, long as it is ab- 
stract or only a part of speech. is a meaning we 
could not have arriwed at without the instru- 
mentality of the sign; that is to say, we owe the 
idea (if we must call such meaning an idea) to 
the word, and not the word to a previously exist- 
ing idea. On the other hand, if the parts of 
speech, while abstract, denote nothing which the 
understanding receives from the things it is first 
concerned with, these same parts of speech lose 
their abstraction in proportion as they unite to 
form speech ; that is to say, the expression which 
they form is one expression with one meaning; 
a meaning not made up of parts, as the expres- 
sion is, but a meaning incomplex and indivisible. 
As to the parts into which the expression is re- 
solvable, whether we call them nominative and 
verb, or subject, copula, and predicate, or pre- 
mises formal (not real) and conclusion, they are 
merely constructional parts—not logical parts, 
but merely grammatical. This was seen and 
rather hesitatingly affirmed by Dugald Stuart, 
who, in his Philosophical Essays, says that * the 
intellectual act in understanding a proposition is 
altogether simple, and incapable of analysis; and 
the elements into which we flatter ourselves we 
have resolved it, are nothing more than the gram- 
natical elements of speech; the logical doctrine 
about the comparison of ideas bearing a much 
closer analogy to the task of a schoolboy in parsing 
his lesson, than to the researches of philosophers 
able to solve the mystery to be explained.” Not 
merely, in Mr. Smart’s view, does such analysis 
bear a close analogy to the parsing lesson, but is, 
in its nature and character, perfectly identical. 

Such is the truth—for of the two views stated 
above, the one is only the converse of the other— 
such is the truth, if truth it is, which Mr. Smart 
has been labouring for so many years to place 
before the world. If his essays retain their first 
loose form, and if his last attempt should be 
deemed an unsuitable medium for its real object, 
let it be considered that he has had to find his 
own way, not only eithout encouragement, but 
under the shade of designed misré presentati¢ n. 
Judging from the tone of his writing, we should 
say that he would be but too happy to meet with 
afairopponent. He affirms that his proposition has 
never been controverted, and he is fearless that it 
ever will. For it will not do, in these days when 
Realism has been so long exploded, to exck _ : 
‘What, will you tell me that I have not, inde- 
pendently of language, an idea that answers ee a 
part of speech—for instance, answering to the 
noun common, man?” In answer it may be 
safely said that if the term idea is taken in its 
present usual sense, namely, for the conception 
of what was first a perception, such an idea 
impossible; for this would be to conceive a man 
who is neither babe, boy, man, nor woman ; 
neither black, brown, nor fair; neither standing 
up nor lying down; neither awake nor asleep ; 
neither walking, running, riding, nor otherwise 
active ; neither well nor ill in health, nor other- 
wise passive. But, understanding the term idea 
with Plato, or with Aristotle, or even with Locke, 











s 


who, by the way, uses it in all possible senses, | 


we may still safely assert that we could never 
have had the idea answering to the word without 
the instrumentality of the word, or of some 
equivalent sign. For it is true that the sign 


needs not be a word; but it must be a sign | 


equivalent to a word in its manner of operation. 


We may, for instance, set up the conception of 


an individual man as our sign, and, by its help, 


thoughts. 


collect the knowledge which establishes his class. 
But the individual man so set up is tantamount 
to a word which was at first a proper name, and 
becomes a name common by its extension to other 
individuals, dropping, as we go on, the peculiar 
characteristics of each, and retaining only what 
is common to all. This power of setting up a 
sign to collect knowledge is the privilege of 
rationality, and is the cause that man, and man 
alone, invents and uses rational language. 

We have referred to Mr. Smart’s theoretical 
publications, and endeavoured to excuse their 
imperfections. But he is also the author of prac- 
tical works on grammar, logic, and rhetoric, to 
all of which he has brought the experience of a 
long-tried teacher, and in all of them he has 
carried out his own principle, so as to produce— 
at least in grammar and logic —great and striking 
changes of view. We advocate nothing for him 
but a fair stage—favour he has yet to win. To 
be sure, the very assumption in him, a mere 
teacher of reading, to call in question doctrines 
on the profoundest subjects which the profoundest 
sages have promulgated, carries inevitably with 
it something of impudence. He must not there- 
fore feel — sed at the neglect or the repulsion 
he has thus far had to encounter. Nor can we 
offer him much hope for the future, unless he 
could go back to younger days, and await the 
changes that time brings on. 





SCIENCE 


Mr. Ronert Forrar, of Ed inburgh, has developed 
in a pamphlet a Vew Philosophy af Physics. sp sub- 
stance of it may be thus stated. There is in. nature, 
first, a frigorific principle, being the negative « le ment 
of electricity, secondly, a calorific pring iple, being the 
positive element of electricity, constituting the suns of 
the universe, and occupying points in space. Thirdly, 
the antagonism of these two elements is the cause of 
all the phenomena of nature. His elaborate and 
ingenious array of arguments in support of this posi- 
tion must be sought in the pamphlet, which teaches 
some interesting facts, and suggests some useful 
But it does not convince.——The Jamar 
World, cor sidered with a View to De st n, is a brochure 
by the Rev. Jostan Crampton, containing by far 
the most minute description of the moon we have 
yet seen. A mult itude of wood-cuts exhibit quite a 
map of the surface of that “lamp of the lover,” 
wherein its volcanoes and their craters are repre- 
sented as perfectly as ever were the Alps and Appen- 
nines of this our earth. The author supposes himself 
to have paid a visit to the moon, and be describing 
his adventures there; but he adhe res strictly to the 
reasonable conjectures as to its aspect, suggested by 
the revelations of the telescope. -[ints for Sketching 
in Water-colow's from Nature, by Toomas Harron, 
will be useful to all who study that beautiful 
because they are thoroughly a. a Second 
Edition has just issuer 1 of Macgillivray’s Manual of 
Botany, whose excel lence has been prove ed by its suc- 
cess. ; Thev who have used it have liked it, and re- 
w a reprint of it has 
der, for it conveys the 
science « orld in the most simple and 
intelli and makes it more attractive by a 


multitude of engravings 
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been required; and no 
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HISTORY. 
History of the Ca; ti tNa ip leon at St. Helena, 


fromthe Letters and. Ton u ba thelate Lieutenant- 

“General Sir Hudson Lowe, and Official Docu- 

ments not before made public. By Witttam 

Forsytu, M.A., Author of “ Hortensius,” &e. 
Tue long-promised vindication of Sir Hudson 
Lowe will somewhat disappoint public expec- 
tation. The governor of St. Helena and gaoler 
of Napoleon has been gathered to his fathers, 
without leaving behind him any very important 
materials for the compilation of a substantial 
defence. His letters and journals mentioned in 
the title-page of the present work, together with 
the “ official documents not before made public,” 
tend to confirm the impressions which have 
hitherto so generally prevailed respecting his 
conduct and character. There is nothing in 
them which can alter or affect the deliberate 
judgment which has been pronounced by com- 
petent writers, whose political bias is sufficient 
to shield them from the charge of wilful mis- 
representation—by Sir Walter Scott, to: whom 
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“the archives of the Colonial Office were thrown 
open,” 
and by Sir Archibald Alison, who, 
his History of Europe, had scarcely inferior 
materials at his command. The emphatic con- 
demnation of Sir Hudson Lowe’s demeanour 
towards Napoleon, pronounced by Scott and 
Alison, and the milder censures of Lamartine, 
were certainly not promulgated upon light or 
insufficient grounds; and the contents of these 
volumes will not, we apprehend, in the slightest 
degree weaken their effect. 

The champion of Sir Hudson Lowe, in the 
present instance, assumes the character of a par- 
ticularly impartial writer. As a Jawyer of sume 
repute, and “accustomed to the 
evidence,” Mr. Forsyru tells us in his preface 
that he believed himself peculiarly qualified for 
deciding on a question of character. 
resolved to enter on his task not as an advocate, 
but as a j dge. ‘ When I commenced the present 
volumes,” he says, “I made as it were a cove- 
nant with myself, that I would, in the language 
of our courts, ‘well and truly try the question at 
issue between the parties, and a true verdict give, 
according to the evidence.’ 


sifting of 


I was not asked to | 


| Sir Archibald Alison that his appointment was 


whilst compiling his Life of Napoleon, 
when writing | 


But he was | 


make out a case for Sir Hudson Lowe, nor, had I | S 
Balcombe. 


been asked to do so, would I have consented.” 
The mode, however, in which he has discharged 
his onerous duties, proves how difficult it is for 
the advocate to divest himself of his forensic 
character. As we read his book, we cannot help 
feeling that this ostentatious declaration of im- 
partiality is nothing but a trick of advocacy,—a 
elever mode of introducing a client’s case to the 
jury who have been impanelled to decide on it. 
Throughout the whole of the three volumes the 
language, tone, and style, reveal the advocate, 
and prove beyond doubt that, when Mr. Forsyth 


| minister to his comfort, 


the young people, 


a “most unhappy selection.” 

That a different and more indulgent treatment 
of the illustrious exile would have been attended 
with satisfactory results we cannot doubt. 
Though fretful and passionate, he was not un- 
manageable, even in his worst hours of sickness 
and mental depression, when treated with reason- 
able consideration. “C’est un vrai malade,” 
said Count Las Cases, in one of his conversations 
with Sir Hudson Lowe, reported by Major 
Gorrequer. . . . 
as a sick man, and great 
made for him; he expresses himself with warmth; 
he is naturally quick; he has the proudest spirit. 
We must remember how many years he has been 
a sovereign, and 
checked in the use of language ; 
weighs things well, and is very slow in forming 
a judgment.” It is important also to note the 
demeanour of Napoleon, in the early days of his 
captivity, upon his first landing on the arid rock 
which was destined to be his prison and his 
grave. Here is Mr. Forsyth’s description of his 
deportment during his residence at the Briars, 
“a country house, about a mile and a half from 
James Town, Helena, belonging to a Mr. 


NAPOLEON AT THE BRIARS. 

While Napoleon was at the Briars he exhibited 
himself in his most amiable mood. 
soothed by the beauty of the scenery, 
retired privacy of its shady walks he could meditate 


on the past, and speculate, not perhaps altogether 
without hope, on the future. He liked the family of 
the Baleombes, who did everything in their power to 


and he soon made himself 
He was an especial favourite with 
and one of the daughters has 


quite at home. 


| written a very interesting account of his stay amongst 


accepted from Mr. Murray the task of editing Sir | 


Hudson Lowe’s papers, he regarded it in the 
light of a retainer, and manfully determined to 
do the best he could for his client. 

On the part of Sir Hudson Lowe it is fair to 
state that, as Sav of St. Helena during the 
captivity of Napoleon, he had most responsible 
and important duties cast upon him, which re- 
quired the exercise of great firmness and discre- 
tion. It must also be conceded that it would 


have been next to impossible for a man in his | 


pi sition to have remained for any length of time 
in the good graces of so capricious a being as 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Nor can it be denied 


them. She tells us how good-humouredly he bore her 
girlish tricks—how she made him burn his fingers 
with hot sealing-wax, 


and irreverently pushed the | 


| us, as if we were so many lepers, 





cutioner to despatch me. They send me here to a 
horrible rock, where even the water is not good; they 
send out a sailor with me, who does not know how to 
treat a man like me, and who puts me a camp under 
my nose, so thet I cannot put my head out without 
seeing my gaolers. Here we are treated like felons; a 
pr yclamation issued for nobody to come near or touch 
or had the itch!” 


| When I brought back the admiral’s verbal answer 


“ He must be looked upon | 
allowances must be | 


His mind was | 
and in the | 


to him (to the conversetion that was related 
above), viz. that it would be better for him to com- 
plain to him, the Admiral, if he had any grievances, 
without the intervention of a third person, he said, 
“No, no. I recollect, when I was First Consul, that 
I had a conversation with your Ambassador—Lord 
Titwort (Whitworth), I think,” says he, “was his 
name—in which I conducted myself with great calm- 


| ness and propriety, without more heat or iutemperanc e 
that he has not been much 


however, he | 


in my language than I am at present making use of 
to you; but in a short time afterwards I saw in 
the English paper a paragraph as long as that,” said 
he, getting up and stretching out his arm very ’signi- 
ficantly, “filled with lies.” However, the Admiral 
a few days afterwards had an audience with him, 
and satistied him several of the things he had 
imputed to him had been misrepresented, and they 
parted better friends than I expected. 


In the month of April, 1816, Sir Hudson Lowe 
arrived at St. Helena, to replace Sir George Cock- 
burn as governor of the island. Soon after his 
arrival he had his first interview with Napoleor, 
and he thus relates what transpired on the occa- 
sion. 


SIR H. LOWE'S FIRST INTERVIEW WITIL NAPOLEON. 

Had my first interview with him at four o'clock in 
the afternoon; was accompanied to his house by 
Rear-Admiral Sir George Cockburn. General Ber- 
trand received us in his dining-room, serving as an 
ante-chamber, and instantly afterwards ushered me 
into an inner room, where I found him standing, 
having his hat in his hand. Not addressing me when 
I came in, but apparently waiting for me to speak to 


| him, I broke silence by saying, ‘‘I am come, sir, to 


| Grand Chamberlain down a steep path against the | 


Emperor—how he reyenged himself upon her by run- 
ning away with her ball dress—how ke played at 
blind man’s buff, and entered into the spirit of the 
game as heartily as a child. These are pleasing traits 
of Napoleon’s disposition, and showed that he still 
retained a freshness of heart and elasticity of mind 
which the vicissitudes of his marvellous career and his 
mighty fall had not been able to destroy. He occupied 


| while at the Briars a marquee and a single room | 


that Longwood was at all times, during Napoleon’s | 


captivity, the focus of intrigue, and that the 
persons about the ex-E mperor required to be 
watched with even greater vigilance than the ex- 
Emperor himself. We will go farther, and admit 
that Sir Hudson Lowe cannot 


any direct violation of duty, or flagrant trans- 


be charged with | 


gression of the accepted rules of decorum. But | 


when all this has been said—and it is all very 
forcibly pointed out by Mr. Forsyth—the old 
accusations still for the most part remain un- 
touched. Sir Hudson Lowe might have been 
perfectly conscientious; but he was obstinate, 
stiffpragmatical, disagreeable. He was a thorough 
martinet, harsh and exacting in little matters, 
and unnecessarily particular about the observ- 
ance of inessential forms. The harsh instructions 
which were sent out to him were often executed 
by him in a still harsher spirit, without an atom 
of delicacy, kindness, or consideration. He per- 
severed ina system of “unnecessary, frivolous, 
and annoying restrictions,” which could only be 
ittended with one effect—that of irritating and 
tormenting his sensitive captive. 
the character of the man is revealed, as it appears 
to us, in the portrait prefixed to the first volume 
of Mr. Forsyth’s work. The rigid features and 
firmly compressed lips indicate a resolute and in- 
flexible determination to persevere in what he 
chose to consider his strict line of duty, and to 
sarry out his “instructions” in their narrowest 
and most literal sense. If he was not destitute 
of generous emotions and compassionate feelings, 
his heart was nevertheless steeled against them, 
so long as they appeared to interfere, even in the 
slightest degree, with the requirements of the 
most rigid discipline. There was nothing com- 
fortable or conciliating about him; and it was 
not without reason that Napoleon complained of 
his petty interferences and causeless restrictions. 
However necessary it might have been to keep a 
jealous watch over the captive’s proceedings, and 
those of his attendants, no warmth of advocacy 
can induce us to approve of the vexatious and 
irritating measures which Sir Hudson Lowe 
thought fit to adopt; and we cannot but feel with 


Something of 


|of a 


detached from the house, which had been built for a 
ball-room. 
lawn, and was connected with the house by a covered 
way. It was divided into two compartments, of which 
the inner one formed Napoleon's bedroom, and General 
Gourgand slept on a small tent bed at the extremity 
of the other. On the turf floor between the two 
divisions of his tent the devotion of his followers had 
cut out an imperial crown. 

In this “delightful retreat,” (as Mr. Forsyth 
calls it), Napoleon remained until the 10th 
December, 1815, when he took up his abode at 
Longwood. This place had been originally in- 
tended as a country residence for the governor of 
the island, and comprised an irregularly-built 
house of one story, which had been enlarged for 
the accommodation of Napoleon, with a sur- 
rounding space of ground, about twelve miles in 
circumference, within which the captive was at 
liberty to ride or walk, without the attendance 
British officer. Soon after his arrival, 


| Napoleon expressed his dissatisfaction with Long- 


| English Government for 


wood, and a “ catalogue of grievances, written in 
a dictatorial and insolent tone,” by his attendant, 
Count Montholon, was presented to Admiral Sir 
George Cockburn, who then exercised the functions 
of goverror. In a private letter to Mr. Finlaison, 
of the Treasury, Mr. O’Meara (respecting whose 
communication we shall presently have to speak 
at some length) thus reports Napoleon’s opinion 
of Longwood and Sir George Cockburn :— 

He frequently breaks out into invectives against the 
sending him to this island, 
which he pronounces (with some reason) to be the most 
detestable spot in the universe. 
Government,” said he, gazing around at the frightful 


The marquee was pitched on a small | 


| faults.” 


* Behold the English | 


and stupendous rocks which encompassed him. ‘This | 


is their liberality to the unfortunate, who, confiding in 
what he so blindly imagined to be their national cha- 
racter, in an evil hour gave himself up to them. But 
your ministers laugh at your laws. 
that the English were a free nation, but I see now 
that that you are the greatest slaves in the world,” 

said he to me one day; “ you all of you tremble at 
the sight of that man. In my greatest power I could 
not do such things as I have seen done to your sailors 
and others since I have come to this Isle de Brouil- 
lard.” Another time, talking to me about the island, 
he said, “In fact, I expect nothing less from your 
Government than that they will send out an exe- 


I thought once | 
| very different manner, 


present my respects to you.” “ You speak French, 
Sir, I perceive; but you also speak Italian. You 
once commanded a regiment of Corsicans.” I replied, 
the language was alike to me. “ We will speak, 
then, in Italian,” he said; and immediately commenced 
in that language a conversation which lasted about 
half an hour, the purport of which was principaliy as 
follows: He first asked me where I had served—how 
I liked the C orsicans—‘ They carry the stiletto: are 
they not a bad people?” looking at me very signifi- 
cantly for an answer. My reply was, “ They do not 
carry the stiletto, having abandoned that custom in 
our service; they have always conducted themselves 
with propriety. Iwas very well satisfied with them.” 
He asked me if I had not been in Egypt with them; 
and, on my replying in the affirmative, entered into a 
long discussion respecting that country. ‘ Menou was 
aweak man. If Kleber had been there, you would 
have been all made prisoners.” He then passed in 
review all our operations in that country, with which 
he seemed as well acquainted as if he had himself 
been there; blamed Abercromby for not landing 
sooner, or, if he could not land sooner, not pro- 
ceeding to another point; Moore, with his 6000 men, 
should have been all destroyed; they had shown 
themselves good generals, however, and merited suc- 
cess from their boldness and valour. He asked me if 
I knew Hutchinson—whether it was the same that 
had been arrested at Paris. To which a reply was, of 
course, given in the negative. His question on this 
point betrayed great interest. The subject of Egypt 
was again resumed. It was the most important geo- 
graphical point in the world, and had always been 
considered so. He had reconnoitred the line of the 
canal across the Isthmus of Suez; he had calculated 
the expense of it at ten or twelve millions of livres— 
“ Half a million sterling,” he said, to make me under- 
stand more clearly the probable cost of it: that, a 
powerful colony being established there, it would have 
been impossible for us to have preserved our empire 
in India. He then fell again to rallying at Menou; 
and concluded with the following remark, which he 
pronounced in a very serious manner :—“ In war, the 
game is always with him who commits the fewest 
It struck meas if he was reproaching him- 
self with some great error. He then asked me some 
further questions regarding myself—whether I was 
not married ?—if I had not become so shortly before 
my leaving England ?—how I liked St. Helena? I 
replied, I had not been a sufficient time here to form a 
judgment upon it. “Ah! you have your wife; you 
are well off!’ After a short pause he asked how many 
years I had been in the service? “ Twenty-eight,” I 
replied. ‘I am, therefore, an older soldier than you,” 
he said. ‘Of which history will make mention in a 
I answered. He smiled, but 


said nothing. I proceeded immediately afterwards to 


' take my leave, asking permission to present to him 
| two officers of my suite, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 


Thomas Reade and Major Gorrequer, who had accom- 
panied me, to which he assented. He spoke little to 
them, but, as we were oing away, turned to me and 
said, “You are settling your affairs with the 
Catholics, I see; it is well done. The Pope hasmade 
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- ; leh 
concessions, and smoothed the way to you.” Thus that, on this occasion, Napoleon flew into a passion | 


the interview terminated. 
Although nothing was said by Sir Hudson 


upon this occasion which could irritate or annoy | #44 =) : - : 
Napoleon, there is no doubt that the manner and | Ciliate him, made use of all the arts of provoca- 


countenance of the new governor made an un- 
favourable impression upon him. 
himself admits that Sir Hudson Lowe was not a 
man with whom one would have been pleased at 
first sight. His manner, voice, and countenance 
were alike objectionable. 


Mr. Forsyth | 


In one respect, no doubt, the choice was an un- | 


fortunate one. Almost from the first moment of 
seeing Sir Hudson Lowe Napoleon conceived a dislike 
tewards him, and this soon ripened into utter aversion. 


It is not too much to say, that for a long time, if not to | 


the end of his life, he hated him with a perfect hatred. 
The feeling seems to have been almost an instinctive 
antipathy, for it displayed itself before the newly- 
arrived Governor had introduced any change in the 
regulations, or done anything which could give offence. 
If we may believe Bonaparte’s passionate language, 
the countenance of Sir Hudson Lowe was repulsive to 
him ; and his manner was not prepossessing, even in 
the judgment of favourable friends. 


On the 11th of May following, Sir Hudson 
thought fit to send Napoleon an invitation to dine 
with him at Plantation-house, to meet the Coun- 
tess of Loudon and Moira, the wife of the Go- 
vernor-General of India. The invitation was 
conveyed in a note to Count Bertrand, stating 
that if “the arrangements of General Bonaparte 
would admit it, Sir Hudson and Lady Lowe 
would feel gratified in the honour of his company 
to meet the countess at dinner,” &c. In this pro- 
ceeding the governor showed great want of 
tact. To be asked to dinner and called Gexeral 
Bonaparte was construed by the sensitive exile 
as something like a deliberate insult, and this Sir 
Hudson Lowe might have foreseen if he had pos- 
sessed any real sense of delicacy. In matters of 
form he knew full well that the ex-Emperor was 
childishly punctilious. Nothing annoyed him so 
much as this title of General Bonaparte, which 
had been given him by the British Government, 


and to which Sir Hudson pertinaciously adhered | 


in all his communications. So far was this 
obnoxious regulation carried, that when a book 
arrived in the island as a present to Napoleon 
from Mr. Hobhouse, with the inscription, “ Zin- 
peratori Napoleon,” Sir Hudson did not, we are 
told, “ consider it consistent with his duty to for- 
ward books with such an inscription from British 
subjects.” On the other hand, Napoleon clung 
with a wonderful tenacity to the shadowy title 
which he had bornein his days of glory, and exacted 
it “with an affectation,” as Lamartine observes, 
“which his flatterers consider heroic, but which 
history will judge as puerile.” In their next in- 
terview, after this unfortunate invitation, the 
wounded pride of the ex-Emperor manifested itself 
inan outburst of passion which evidently astonished 
the governor. 

“When I heard of your arrival in this island, I 
thought that, as an officer of the army, I should find 
you possessed of politer manners than the Admiral, 
who, as a naval officer, might have had a rougher 
bearing. I have no fault to find with his heart. But 
how do you treat me? It is an insult to invite me to 
dinner, and to call me General Bonaparte. I am the 
Emperor Napoleon. Are you come here to be my 
executioner—my gaoler?” Whilst speaking in this 
manner his right arm moved backwards and forwards. 
his person stood fixed, his eyes and countenance ex- 
hibiting everything which could be supposed in a 
person who meant to intimidate or toirritate. I suffered 
him to proceed, though not without a strong feeling 


on the same subject which had excited his wrath 
on the previous interview in July, whilst Sir 
Hudson, instead of attempting to soothe and con- 


tion of which he was so perfect a master. 
SIR H. LOWE'S LAST INTERVIEW WITH NAPOLEON. 

He talked about our calling him General ; said he 
was “ Empereur;” that, when England and Europe 
should be no more, and no such name known as Lord 
Bathurst, he would still be Emperor. He told me he 
always went out of the way to avoid me, and had 
twice pretended to bein the bath that he might not 
seeme. ‘* You want money; I have none, except in 
the hands of my friends; but I cannot send my 
letters.” He attacked me about the note which had 
been sent back to Count Bertrand, saying, “‘ You had 
no right to put him under arrest; you never com- 
manded armies ; yon were nothing but the scribe of an 
Etat-Major. I had imagined I should be well among 
the English, but you are not an Englishman.” He 
was continuing in this strain, when I interrupted him 
with saying, “* You make me smile, Sir.” ‘“ How 
smile, Sir?” he replied, at the same time turning 
round with surprise at the remark, and, looking at 
me, added, “I say what I think.” “ Yes, Sir,” I 
answered, with a tone indicative of the sentiment I 
felt, and looking at him, “you force me to smile ; 
your misconception of my character and the rudeness 
of your manners excite my pity. I wish you good 
day:” and I left him (evidently a good deal em- 
barrassed) without any other salutation. The Admiral 
quitted him immediately afterwards with a salute of 
the hat. 

From this period Napoleon and Sir Hudson 
Lowe regarded each other with feelings of undis- 
guised hostility. An attempt at an accommoda- 
tion was subsequently made by Sir Pulteney 
Maleolm, the admiral of the station, but it proved 
abortive; and it is certainly a fact, which tells 
somewhat against Sir Hudson, that Sir Pulteney 
and Napoleon were always on the best of terms, 
and that that officer, during his stay at St. Helena, 
succeeded in preserving the ex-Emperor’s esteem 
and confidence. 

We must now turn to the part which was 
played in St. Helena politics by that notable per- 
sonage Mr. Barry O'Meara, the author of The Voice 


from St. Helena, and Napoleon’s confidential com- 


panion as well as medical attendant. To demolish 
the character and credit of this individual ap- 
pears to be the principal object of Mr. Forsyth’s 
work, and some curious revelations are made 
concerning him. Whilst enjoying the personal 
confidence of Napoleon, O‘Meara kept up a private 
correspondence with a friend named Finlaison in 
the Treasury. This correspondence was, how- 
ever, destined to meet the eyes of more illustrious 
personages than Mr. Finlaison, who merely acted 
as a go-between in the discreditable business. 
“ The moment your letters came,” writes this Mr. 
Finlaison to O'Meara upon one occasion, * they 
were given to Mr. Croker, who considered them 
extremeiy interesting, and circulated 
among the Cabinet Ministers, and he desires me 


copies 


' to assure you that they never have been, nor 


of restraint upon myself, until he was nearly out of 


breath, when, on his stopping, I said\—*‘ Sir, I have 
not come here to be insulted, but to treat of an affair 
which concerns you more than it does me. If you 
are not disposed to speak about it, I will retire.” “I 
had no intention to insult you, Sir, but how have 
you treated me? Has it been in a way becoming a 
soldier ?”—“ Sir, I am a soldier to perform the duties 
I owe to my country in conformity with its customs, 
and not according to the mode of other countri 
Besides, if you think you have any cause to com 
plain, you have only to write, and J will transmit 
your representation to England by the first opper- 
tunity.” ; 

It is due to Napoleon to say that he afterwards 
confessed that he had behaved very ill to the 
governor at this interview. But Sir Hudson’s 
manner irritated him, and he was provoked by 
his apparent insensibility, and cold disdainful 
demeanour. 

During the whole period of his government, 
Sir Hudson Lowe had only five interviews w 
his captive. The last of these took place on 
18th of August, 1816, and it willbe ehserved 








shall they ever hereafter be, seen by any other 
person. I conjecture also that your letters have 
even amused his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent.” O’Meara is then requested to “ pick 
up all the anecdotes” he can respecting Napoleon, 
with the full assurance that his communications 
would be kept secret from all but royal and 
official eyes. Upon Sir Hudson Lowe’s arrival 
in the island, he was made fully aware of 
O’Meara’s proceedings; and it is fair to state 
that he condemned the surgeon’s duplicity, and 
pointed out the dangers to which it might lead. 
It would have been well for him had he insisted 
immediately on O’Meara’s leaving the island, or 
desisting from his odious occupation of secret cor- 
respondent to the Treasury. As it was, he 
adopted a course which placed him to a great 
extent in O’Meara’s power. He consented to 
make use of him, and to receive information from 
time to time, which he knew had been only 
imparted under the seal of private and profes- 
sional confidence. 
The sequel is well known. } 

with the governor, and treated him with personal 
Sir Hudson thereupon prevailed upon 
the officers of the 66th to dismiss O’Meara from 
their mess. In due time an order came from Earl 
Bathurst commanding the surgeon to withdraw 
from Longwood, without holding any further 
communication whatever with its inmates. This 
order O'Meara deliberately disobeyed in the fol- 
lowing manner: — 








O'Meara quarrelled 


al julia 






Bo as ’ ‘ 
aisrespect. 





Notwithstanding the positive injunction eontained 
in this letter, O'Meara, as he himsel ll deter- 
mined to disobey it whatever might be th s¢ 


* 


quences ;” and immediately after, ordering his servant 
to pack up his things, he went to Napoleon, with 
whom he remained two hours before he came back to 
his room. On being informed of his return, Colonel 
Wynyard, accompanied by Captain Blakeney, went 
to him and thus addressed him :— Mr. O’Meara, 
you have thought proper immediately on the receipt 
of the instruction I communicated to you to act in 
direct violation of it by going in to see General 
He answered, “ Yes, I don’t acknow- 


Bonaparte.” 
sonap rte. . 
Colonel Wynyard then said, 


ledge the authority.” 











“ Very well, Sir; on the receipt of that letter you 
cease to belong to the establishment at Longwood ; 
you will therefore see your things put up as speedily 
as possible, and quit the premises for James Town.” 
This order was at once put in force, and O'Meara left 


{ { never to return ; for, in consequence of his 
contumacious Janguage and conduct, the Governor 
directed the Marshal of the island (whom O'Meara 
calls the “‘ Gaoler”) to inform him that he must quit 
St. Helena forthwith. 


Longwoor 


The removal of his medical attendant tended 
to exasperate Napoleon; and although O’Meara 
might have been, in Mr. Forsyth’s words, “ the 
evil genius of the place,” his abrupt dismissal was 
neither just nor politic. The surgeon took a 
fearful revenge for the indignities which had been 
heaped on him. He arraigned Sir Hudson before 
the bar of public opinion, and gibbeted him in a 
book in which truth and falsehood are strangely 
mixed together. That the work abounds in calum- 
nies, no one now can doubt. Enough has been 
said to show that O’Meara was a most unscru- 
pulous person, and it must not be forgotten that 
in his attack on Sir Hudson he was actuated 
entirely by feelings of personal malice. The 
slanderous statements were, however, never pub- 
licly answered, and when Sir Hudson Lowe, on his 
return to England, attempted to file a criminal 
information, it was decided that it was too late to 
adopt that course. 

We must now return for a few moments to 
Napoleon’s life at St. Helena. The minute details 
which are given of the fallen Emperor’s personal 
habits form, in our opinion, the most interesting 
portions of Mr. Forsyth’s work, and will better 
please our readers than any further remarks on the 
O'Meara squabble. We, therefore, select the fol- 
lowing description of Napoleon at a pic nic, in 
the autumn of 1820, as our concluding extract 
from Mr. Forsyth’s work :— 


NAPOLEON AT A PICNIC. 

We must now describe Napoleon Bonaparte enjoy 
ing a picnic, and it has an additional interest from the 
fact that it was the first visit he ever paid in the island, 
and the last time he ever took a meal in the presence 
of strangers, or anywhere except amongst his own fol- 
lowers in the seclusion of Longwood. About five 
niles from that place stood the house and grounds of 
Sir William Doveton, called Mount Pleasant, whigh, 
at Napoleon’s special request, had been recently in- 
cluded within his limits. Sir William was a native 
of St. Helena, who had been for many years Member 
of Council there, and, having visited England a year 
or two previously, he had received the honour ef 
knighthood. On the morning of the 4th of October, 
as the old gentleman was taking his usual walk before 
breakfast, he observed several persons on horseback 
coming towards his house, and, on reconnoitring them 
with his spy glass, perceived they were the party from 
Longwood. Count Montholon dismounted from his 
horse, and Sir William went to the door to receive 
him; the Count informed him that the 
presented his compliments, and requested he might 
come and rest himself. Sir William replied that 
he should be glad to see him, and that any ac- 
commodation his house afforded was at Gener 
Bonaparte’s service. Montholon then mounted 
horse, and, having joined the party, they all entered 
the lawn. Unfortunately the venerable knight was 
quite ignorant of the French language, and could 
communicate through the medium of Count 

] knowledge of English was not as 


Empe ror 














trand, whos ng 
perfect as it might have been. However, Sir William 
made his compliments in the best manner he could, 
ind, as Bonaparte appeared a good deal fatigued, he 
that he would walk in 1 rest himself, 


eror advanced towards the 


on coming up the steps was assisted by 






in Ile sat on the sofa, and entered inte 

‘ n with his host, through Bertrand as 
il Observing Sir William’s eldest grand- 
l iter in the room, he said he supposed she was 
bout ten yea ld. He was told she was only seven, 
lhe called her to him, placed two of his fingers 
er her nose, and gave her a piece of liquorice, 
which he took from ell box. Sih 
William Doveton bi 1d to inform 








rte that he hoped he would stop and breakfast 
ith him: but this the illustrious visitor declined, 






saving, they had brought their own breakfast, and 
preferred taking it on the lawn. Sir William endea- 
voured to uade him from this, saying that the 
“Se nal ver accoemmodation he could afford 
ni se, and whatever acceammodation | ud afford, 

tl service, and he took Bonaparte and 
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Bertrand into the dining-room, where he pointed to a 
large pat of fresh butter on the breakfast-table, say- 
ing it was at the service of his guests. Upon this 


| livered from the torments of hell, so that, though | of these with whom he came in contact. Not- 


Bonaparte smiled, and gently took hold of his host’s | 


right ear, as was his custom when he wished to signify 
his approval. They then returned to the drawing- 


room, and Bonaparte resumed his seat on the sofa. | 
Soon afterwards one of Sir William’s daughters, Mrs. | 
Greentree, came into the room with her youngest | 


child in her arms, and Napoleon rose and pointed to 
the sofa as a sign that she was to sit there. Two 
of her little girls had each their noses taken hold of by 
the affable visitor, and received from him a small 
piece of liquorice. In the m Count Mon- 
tholon had got a table and laid it on the lawn. Sir 
William Doveton sent out a variety of good things, 


in time 


came in 















and then the Count aud announced that 
breakfast was ready. Their host was uested to go 
and share their meal, which he did, taking with him, 
he s ys, a pint b ttle of Mount Pleasant water 
ige shrub), made by his daughter, and four 
‘lasses. Bonaparte reserved for hit hair on 





ht hand, and desired him to sit there. After 
doing justice to some substantial viands, Bonaparte 
filled a small tumbler of champagne for Sir William 
and another for himself, and he afterwards drank a 
glass of the shrub. Coffee was then brought, and 
Bonaparte requested that Mrs. Greentree 
and partake of it. After she had 


would come 


tasted coffee, 






the 
which she found acid and disagreeable, Bonaparte 
filled a liqueur-glass with shrub and offered it to her. 
The party then rose, and Bonaparte ha 1 Mrs. 
Greentree into the house, where he took his former 
seat on the sofa, with her beside him. In the course 
























of conversation he put his favourite question to Sir 
William Doveton, and asked him, through Count 
Bertrand, whether he ever got drunk? ‘To which 
Sir William replied, rather equivocally, * I like a 
glass of wine sometimes.” He then turned to Mrs 

Greentree, and inquired How often does you 
band get drunk ?—is 1 ice a week 7 She an 
swered, “No.” “Is he « 1 fortnight ?” She 
again replied, “ No.” “Once a month?” “Nos it 
is some years sii [saw him Bonaparte then 
said * Bah!” and changed t! mversation. After 
sitting some time he rose and took lea holding 
Bertrand’s arm as went down the steps. ‘ The 
breakfast,” Sir William tells us, ‘ consisted of a cold 
pie, potted meat, cold turk curried fowl, ham or 
pork, I could not tell which; coffee, dates, almonds, 
oranges, and a very fine salad. From every appear- 
it his pale colour, it might be concluded that 
rte was in good health; his face is 
ind his body and thi ‘y round 
l, to. th J ht’s own 
2X] i 1an elegant, ** he 

looked as fat and as nd as a China p 

We shall not dwell on the incidents which 
attended the ex-Emperor’s illness and death; for 
they have been all minutely described in other 





enough to st: 





It is e that when t 
lemn scene was over, as Sir Hudson walked 
the door of Plantation-house, with Major Gorre- 
quer and Mr. He iry, conver i 


ing on the character 


work 











of the deceased, he observed, with a touch of 
some feeling, and perhaps of remorse, “ Well, 
gentlemen, he was England’s greatest enemy, 
and mine too; but I forgive him everything. On 
the death of a great man like him, should 
only feel deep concern and regret.” 











i ff Brit Collected by MarrHey 
or Wesrurxster. Translated from origi- 
nal by C. D. Yoncr, B.A. In 2 vols 
London : hn 
Cue Chronick ire cert m curious and 
amusing than veracious. ‘They had a marvellous 
credulity. Every legend was accepted, and 
gravely written down as true, for they wet 
usually monks, and to question any legend of 
history would be to shak confiden in tl 
legends of the Churx Mat of Westminster 
was one of the most famous of the nd- 
mongers. He was a Benedictine monk, who 
lived in the early part of the fourteenth century. 
He begins with a history of the creation of 


David, and 
Ebraicus founded 


the world, traces it down to 
then suddenly tells us that 
York at the same time that Solomon built the 
Temple. All the early tales of the Ancient 
Britons are recounted ; the wizard Merlin, the 
red dragon, and the white dragon, are as seriously 
recorded as if they were unquestionable facts. 
As a specimen of his “history” take this. He 
tells us that the Emperor Trajan once gave a 
kindly judgment on behalf of a poor widow, 
which so delighted St. Gregory that he wept for 
the unbelief of the Emperor until the next 
night “he received an answer that he had been 
heard on behalf of Trajan, on condition of never 
again praying for any other pagan. And we are 





to believe that thus the soul of Trajan was de- 








¢ 





it is placed in hell, it, by the merey of God, does 
not feel the smallest of the torments of hell.” 
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withstanding all the faults of the man, there 
must have been something in him to inspire con- 
fidence and sympathy. ‘The records of the indul- 
gent conduct of his landlord and creditors are 


| pleasing gleams in the midst of his stormy life- 


Tuts is a highly interesting addition to our store | 


of biographical literature, as well as an im- 
portant contribution towards the history of 
British art. The materials placed at the 
disposition of Mr. Taylor consisted of an au- 
tobiography, embracing the thirty-four 
years of the painter's life; twenty-six volumes 
of journals, kept without and with 
unwearying minuteness, down to the last sad 
closing the writer's career; together 
with a considerable mass of correspondence of an 
interesting character. ‘These Mr. Taylor has 
used with judgment and discrimination, and in 
three volumes of moderate dimensions presents us 
with a greater amount of interesting matter than 
is often found in six or seven of those bulky tomes 





Lew 

nrst 
hroak 
VICAaK, 


scene of 


IS often Touna 
which are wont to be poured forth nowadays in 
the name of biograpliy. In the first volume Hay- 
don tells his own story, in his own way; and in 
the two which follow it has been the aim of the 
editor to allow him, through his journals, to 
speak as much as possible for himself. 
Taylor, in stating his editorial views, says:— 
lon is presented to the readers of these volumes 
will not say “in his habit as he lived” —but as he 
ht, or at any rate wished the world to believe he 
Whether the portrait be a true likeness it is 
On this point there 
At any 
The 
vainest human being knows himself better than the 
clear-sighted vs him, and his own 
description of himself will always be the best we can 
obtain (if he have the needful 
record), for even misstaten ext 
and perversions are characteristic, and li 


man’s. 
These ¢ 


u 
cable in tl 
ly 


lived. 
for those who knew him to say. 
will probably be as many opinions as critics. 
it is better than any other man can draw. 


rate, 





t } rver | . 
most oopserver Kno 


erations, 


no other 





his 






culiarly appli- 
) writes witha 
. style, by the 


few will be 


fe sound views, and } 
1e case of Haydon, wl 
7 vigorous, though > 
ishes of which 








remarkal 


pom] osities and flou 











led astray, but which shows the essence of the 
man, his strength and his weakness, more effec- 
tually than any biographer’s pen could possibly 


do. He thought himself a hero, an apostle, a 
martyr, and endeavours to paint himself as such. 
A candid posterity will admit that he had many 
of the traits belong to characters, 


3.2 4) 
which thes« 


but associated with qualities so inconsist 
account easily for his missing the crown for which 
anted. Benvenuto Cellini was such another 
racter; and those who are acquainted with his 
iography will not fail to be reminded of it 
in reading that of Haydon. But the gifts of the 
Italian artist were greater, and his mind, with all 
its infirmities, better balanced. 
As a contribution to the history of English art 


ent as to 






















in th sent century, this book is in many ways 
valuable. It will be acknowledged that most of the 
vies f art for which Haydon struggled, and of 
which he « idered himself the appointed cham- 
pion, have begun to find acceptance and to be 

ted upon. He lived to see the commencement 
of the era, in which he had fondly hoped to play 
a leading part, but glories of which it 
was denied to hin ate—the era of 
the employment I of artists to 
decorate the publ of the country on a 
large scal This long hoped-for period came too 
late, when his powers were beginning to wane, 


and younger and more gifted aspirants had come 
into the field. His heart sunk under the final 
blight of his long-delayed hop-s ; and a self- 
inflicted death terminated his stormy career. In 
the earlier parts of his life we have glimpses of 
Fuscli, Northcote, Opie, West, carrying us back 
to the school of the last century. The rise of 
Wilkie and the growth of the now popular style 
of genre-painting, the first impressions produced 
by the divine works of ancient Athens, known as 
the Elgin marbles, the beginnings of the National 
gallery, the germs of all which we are now 
familiar with as belonging to the art of our day, 
are presented in lively colours. 
Keats, Charles Lamb, Wordsworth, Hazlitt, and 
other names of note, are interspersed, and many 
of the anecdotes are excellent. 

Haydon seems to have been treated 
wonderful forbearance and generosity by many 





ower and habit of 


Reminiscences of 


with | 


Mr. | 


picture, of which we now proceed to give a brief 
sketch. 

3enjamin Robert Haydon was born at Ply- 
mouth on the 23rd of January, 1786; a fact re- 
corded by his father in his journal, which he 
seems to have kept with great particularity, never 
omitting to note the state of the wind and wea- 
ther, with which the most important as well as 
the most trivial entries always concluded. His 
father’s family, the painter tells us, -was one of 
the oldest in Devon, but was ruined by a lawsuit, 
and Haydon the grandfather, who had a taste for 
painting, was bound apprentice to a bookseller at 
Plymouth, saved money, married a descendant of 
Baskerville the printer, and became a flourishing 
tradesman. His son, the painter’s father, suc- 
ceeded to his business, and married the daughter 
of aclergyman. ‘Thus, by father and mother’s 
side, Haydon was, as he records with charac- 
teristic self-gratulation, well descended and well 
connected. From his earliest years his im- 
petuous character developed itself; and he men- 
tions the fact that a childish fit of fury was 
quelled by the exhibition of a book of engravings, 
which at once absorbed his attention. A tast 
for design soon showed itself, and at seven years 
of age his “chief delight was in drawing the 
guillotine, with Louis taking leave of the people 
in his shirt-sleeves, copied from a print of. th 
day.” 

His first schoolmaster, Dr. Bidlake, was an 
oddity, with a love for painting, of which he en- 
couraged the dawn in his young pupil. At ten 
years of age Haydon began to draw the human 
figure, studied anatomical books, and con- 
ceived the idea of becoming an historical painter. 
The father was pleased at first by his son’s pro- 
mising talent for art, but as the boy grew up 
began to be alarmed, lest it might interfere with 
his success in the calling for which he destined 
him, namely, his own business; and when Ben- 
jamin was about the age of thirteen, he removed 
him to the grammar-school at Plympton, where 
it was understood that drawing was not to be 


| included in the programme of study. The ruling 





passion soon showed itself, and one half-holiday 
when the master, observing a dead silence in the 
play-ground, apprehended mischief and bolted 
into the school, he found the boys drawing under 
Haydon’s direction with the greatest quiet, he 
marching about and correcting as he went. He 
was next bound an apprentice to his father, but 
did not take kindly to the shop, and here began 
that ceaseless strife with circumstance which 
marked his whole career. An inflammation in 
the eyes produced blindness for a time; but when 
a partial recovery took place, it never occurred 
to the ardent youth that dimness of sight could 
possibly be an obstacle to the accomplishment 
of the object which had taken full possession of 
his mind, that of becoming a great historical 
painter. Reynolds’s Discourses now fell in his 
way, and his future destiny was irrevocably fixed. 
Father, mother, relations, and friends brought 
every argument of logic, persuasion, and threats 
to bear, but were routed and demolished with an 
energy which carried all before it. A sale of 
anatomical works happening at Plymouth, Hay- 
don, without money in his pocket, went and boldly 
bid for a copy of Albinus, which was knocked 
down to him for 2/. 10s., and for which his father 
was left to pay. This treasure obtained, he set 
to work to copy the plates, and learn the origin 
and insertion of the muscles, getting his sister t¢ 
hear him repeat his lesson. They would walk 
about the house, she saying, “ How many heads 
to the deltoid ? Where does it rise? Where 
is it inserted ?” by which plan of catechism he 
got by heart in a fortnight all the muscles of the 
body. 

His father’s circumstances had become em- 
barrassed, and the determination of his son, whos 
assistance might have reinstated the family, to 
desert the business and to follow the uncertain 
and expensive career of art, threw everything into 
worse confusion. But nothing availed to turn the 
fixed purpose of the future painter; and at length 
it was agreed that Haydon should be permitted 
to set out for the metropolis, with twenty pounds 
to start upon; and on the 13th of May 1804 he 
collected his books and colours, packed up his 
things, and took his place in the mail for the next 
day—affection for home smothered, as he says, 
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but not extinguished in him, and his thoughts 
only of London—Sir Joshua—drawing—dissec- 
tion—and high art. 

Arrived in town, his first proceeding was to 
call upon Northcote, Opie, and Fuseli. Of his 
interviews with these three celebrities, and their 


| 


various receptions of him, he gives the most | 


eraphic and entertaining account. To Northcote, 
who was a fellow townsman, he went first, and 
received little encouragement from the keen old 
humourist, who snubbed him unmercifully upon 
the notion of studying anatomy, as wholly un- 
necessary for the only walk in the profession 
worth thinking of—that of portrait-painting. 
But Haydon was not to be disconcerted, and 
sought the opinion of Opie, who commended 
anatomical studies, but advised him to put him- 
’ under a master. He promptly decided to 
take neither the advice of Northcote as to giving 
up anatomy, nor that of Opie as to becoming a 
pupil; and this peculiar independence of all 
ounsel, excepting when it happened to accord 
with his own views, is one of the most marked 
characteristics of the man throughout life. Fuseli, 
f whom he entertained a mysterious dread, 
proved a milder and more appreciating coun- 
sellor than he expected, and eventually became 
one of his best and surest friends. 

Haydon set to work with indefatigable energy, 
working twelve or fourteen hours a day, and still 
sticking to his Albinus, when a letter arrived 
saying that his father was at the point of death. 
Hurrying down to Plymouth, he found his father 
out of danger, and the “next day got bones and 
muscles from the surgeon of the hospital, and 
was hard at work that very night.” His friends 
concluded him stark mad. Returning to London, 
his acquaintance with Wilkie commenced, whose 
idvent had been thus announced to him by his 
friend Jackson: “ There is a raw, tall, pale, queer 
Scotchman come, an odd fellow, but there is 
something in him; he is called Wilkie.” 

The contrast of character between the two 
men was great; Haydon vehement, unpersuadable, 
inflated with high ideas of his own powers and 
future greatness; Wilkie modest, timid, doubtful 
of his own success, but witha strong admixture of 
Scotch prudence. A warm friendship sprang up 
between them, and these early days of ardent aspi- 
ration are the brightest of Haydon’s life. Wilkie’s 
reputation was soon established, and when in the 
full tide of popularity he did not forget his friend. 
Through him came Haydon’s first commission 
ind introduction to Lord Mulgrave and Sir George 
Beaumont, the principal patrons of art of the 
lay. With greater flexibility of disposition he 
night now have achieved competence, and, witl 
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sell 














yut sacrifice of principle, have taken a hig 
sure position in art; but it is evident, fro: 





own admission, that his impracticable temper 


utraged and alienated those who were most « 
posed to cherish his genius. 

The mania for the colossal and gigantic in art, 
perpetually interfered with the views of those who 
might have been disposed to offer him com 
sions for subjects of moderate size; and the 
unwillingness to yield a single inch of what he 
‘onceived to be the only heroic dimensi l 
the cause of controversies and misunderstandings, 
which resulted in coolness on the part of his 
friends, and bitterness on his own towards those 
whom he conceived incapable of appreciating the 
highest objects of painting. On the whole, it is 
evident that encouragement and appreciation 
were not wanting, and it is not to be wondered 
that the fierce unconciliating tone in which offers 
of employment were met, repelled and disgusted, 
instead of winning favour. 

The Elgin marbles now arrived in England, 
ind occasioned a great sensation, shaking the old 
stablished ideas of the principles of the antiq 
to their foundation. In Haydon they awoke an 
enthusiasm which he describes in burning words, 
and he claims, perhaps not without justice, t 
honour of having been the first to give them their 
full appreciation, and to act upon the lessons 
which they convey. 

“Oh, how I inwardly thanked God,” he 
“that I was prepared to understand all this!) Now I 
was rewarded for the petty harassings | had suffer d. 
Now was I mad for buying Albinus without a penny 
to pay for it? Now was I mad for lying on the floor 
hours together, copying its figures? I felt the future. 
I foretold thet they would prove themselves the finest 
things on earth, that they would overturn the fal e 
beau-ideal, where nature was nothing, and would 
establish the true beau-ideal, of which nature alone is 
the basis. I do not say this now, when all the world 
acknowledges it, but I said it then, when no one world 
helicve me. I went home in a perfect excitement, 





mis- 





ue 


writes 


Wilkie trying to moderate my enthusiasm with his 
national caution.” 

His first great picture of Dentatus, a commis- 
sion from Lord Mulgrave, does not seem to have 
produced a great impression. How far this may 
have been owing to its being hung in an un- 
favourable place in the exhibition of the 
Academy, or to its own imperfections, we cannot 
say; but here began that inextinguishable feud 
with the Academy which was the bane of th 
painter's after career. In the year 1810 Haydon 
put down his name for admission to that body 





He had not a single vote, 1 Arnold, a painter 
now forgotten, was elected. The lion was roused 
and became shortly furious, and a vigorous 


attack was commenced in the /caminer against 
the Academy and its abominations. Wilki 
offered temperate and wise 
course, were not followed: and 
autobiographer— 


counsels, which, « 





For the rest of my anxious life my desti was 

















altered. I had brought forty men, and all their hig 
connexions, on my back at twenty-six ind 
there was nothing left but victory 
Abbey. I made up my mind for th lict | 
ordered at once a larger canvass for a her y I 

This work was the So/ 2», Whi ul 
moment opportunely exhibited at 3] 
Institution, and is generally ec K 
painter’s masterpiece. It is unquesti ; 
fine and thoughtful composition, but illustrati 

‘ “the man. ‘J lov  strif 

and struggle is embodied in it, and Solomon sits 
triumphantly analysing the conflict of passions 
before him, much in the same way as Haydon 
himself dissects the proceedings of his friends and 
enemies. The stormy, tyrannical genius of its 
author, and his deficient sense of delicacy, appear 


in every line. It was hung at the Water-colou 
Exhibition, and found instant appreciation with 








I 
the public. This was the first great success. It 
was bought by a Devonshire banker for 600/.,, | 
the painter was thus enabled to discharge | 

pecuniary liabilities, which had I 1 ti op- 


pressive. 

France bei 
and Haydon 
amongst th 


y now open te 
hastened 


treasures of tl 




















crowded with spoils of art f ill ntri 
The journal of the French to $s very entert . 
ing, and contains many happy tou d good 
anecdotes. 

In 1820 he exhibited a large picture of ¢ 
sehinhin Recauel : sere hicl ix 3 
had been cons ract ! 
attention, and s It 
was afterward ha las- 
gow, Where it al s. This ] 
is now in Amer rhap 
brightest day [ But s his 
fame increased t y ( 
tors who 1 s of 
old s bein ] 
one incessant lt 
four times we I B 
prison ; and i . 
nalises, memorialises, and duns min 
friends for money, nployn f y i 
ing out of his great national project. He mai 
also a widow with two childr id 
as a husband and father 1y 
and is among the redeeming poi of his charac- 
ter, in which vanity and obstin: may | l. 
but not selfishness or self-indul His t 
yreat work was Laz , now t ] 
in Oxford-street, and which shows his excellenes 


and defects very prominently. 
rus in this picture is possibly the finest thin 
ever painted ; 
of one who returns from the other world. H y- 





it awfully realises the ex 


don was inspired with the idea of it on seeing an 
unfinished print of the res 
in which a blank space wa 
the other parts of this pi t 
j ssion and a general coarseness of m 


which detract greatly from its effect. 











By degrees the unbending spirit was driven by 
necessity to yield a point, and we find him conde- 
scending to portraiture. Lectures on art now, 
also, came into requisition, and Haydon was well 
qualified for a lecturer, and gained considerable 
reputation in this line. In 1842, the Fine Arts 
Commission issued a notice of the conditions for 
cartoon-competition, intended to test the capacity 
of English artists for the style of art required in 
the decoration of the New Houses of Parliament. 
Haydon was fifty-six years of age, and the meri- 
dian of his powers was past. Yet he did not 





shrink from the contest, though he seems to have 
foreboded the result. His cartoon was not among 
those to which a prize varded. Commis- 
sions were subs¢ juently given to six younger 
artists, but to Haydon ’ 

It could hardly have been otherwise ; but the 
painter’s heart was broken. One last effort re- 
main cuted two pictures on a larg 


yng-contemplated series ot 





none came 








six, inte! 1 to illustrate the excellences of good 
rovern t nstances of the effects of a bad 
n 

Tl t ished vy Banishi 


, Avistites andl Ni, ies 19 the Burning of 
exhibition at 
the Egyptian Hall, as last appeal to the 





sense of t publi inst the sup- 
posed partiality of l irt Commission. 
General Tom Thumb was then in all his glory, 
and counted his visitors | yusands for ten 
\ came to see Aristid Nero. The con- 
trast was t imiliat 1 chibition was 
losed with a ed pounds, and 
troubles tl } ls hese are tra- 

l ud. § tobert Peel was kind 


th ipplication of the dis- 





























S M. t week before 
d ut it una ing: a fifth 
puoi insolven ‘ i } ‘ = 8] ty-one was 
more than Haydor uld face 1 on the 22nd 
f June 1846 he put an end to his lif 
[r. Taylor's w loses V judicious 
reyl ( iracter of th 1d his works: 
nd his estimate will probably } knowledged 
t i fair on He thinks that Haydon will be 
mbered less as a painter than as a theorist 
and ale ibout VW » inclined 
to beli I 8 raphy will not be tl 
least valuab I which he has left 
ind 
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h vho have followed hi ha in many 
instances, not onl 1 1 faults, but 
im d to him crim f whicl \ not guilty 
and not only slighted hi ill-natured 
hin snicions. for which there is no foundation 
in t - of this prince, endeavoured to make 
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THE CRITIC, 


(Jury 15, 











the following history is, by a full and impartial 
representation, to do justice to an injured character, 
and to confute the falsehoods and expose the mis- 
representations which have been employed to make 









an excellent prince, and a man of real and great 
virtue and piety, apy« hase hypocrite, and a Nero 
for cruelty and tyranny »able author of the 
Voyage and Sh im neck of St. Paul has just put forth 
another valuable work, entitled Dissertation on the 
Origin and Connection of the Gospels: with a Synopsis 


of the P. wallel Passages in the 
tical Notes 


. . 2 
Original and 


rew work by Mr. 





Ver sion, an 1Cr 


Sauri has part] the author's previous 
labours, “ when ed -in studying the nautical 
purpose of illustrating: his 





style of St. Luke, 
the voyage and 








narrative of ( yage and reck of St. Paul.” 
The author, upon comparing St. ‘s account of the 
storm on lake of Galiles hose of Matthew 
and Mark, was much struck with » results, which 
were entirely unexpected by him; for, upon first 
reading the New Testament continuously in th 
original, he noticed the agreement of many passages 





in the Gospel of Mark w ry those of Matthey 





‘naturally concluded that Mark, 
un eye-witness, had co p ied from n 1 Mi itthew, who was.” 
hi n the present instance, howeyer, the nautical expres- 


sion Aasaay ariuce iall of wind,” which occurs 
both in Mark and I. seemed to show a closer con- 
nection between Mak aa Luke, than between Mark 
and Matthew. Following up the inquiry, he copied 
the accounts in parallel columns; and, ** upon com- 
paring them, was led to conclude that St. Luke 
must have had both of the other accounts be fore 
him—Matthew in Greek, Mark in another language 
(Hebrew): that he had based his account on 


that of Mark, but completed it from Matthew ; that 
he had nothing but autoptical details, 
such as eye-witnesses naturally employ—had inserted 
nothing but what could be inferred from the facts 
stated by the other Evangelists; that where he copied 
Matthew, the agreement was verbal; where he copied 
Mark, there was that kind of variation which occurs 
in independent translators from the same 
For reasons to be afterwards stated, he concluded 
that the original nego was written by the apostle 
Peter, and translated by Mark; and that it was in 
consequence of this that Mark was designated by om 
Fathers the translator of Peter (Magxos § 


EouenveuT 
ler » Phis, we believe, is no new theory. M: ny 


omitted 





writers have maintained the strong probability of 
there having been a Protevangelium; and writers 


before Mr. Smith have pointed to the Gospel of Mark 
as being that first gosp The present, however, is 
a work of entirely independent research, and is so 
far valuable that it teuds to clear up “ points which 
Neologian criticism had contrived to involve in ob- 





scurity, and which had resolved the historical ac- 
counts of the rise of Christianity into myths and 
legends. We have no space to follow the writer 


through his various arguments and 


support of the theory he advocat« 


illustrations in 
s, and shall merely 


add that, in the present investigation, much new 
light is thrown upon the connexion existing between 
the first three Gospels, and that the author has 


a liberal and enlightened scholar. 
We heartily he will continue his valuable 
inquiries, without heeding th doubts cast upon his 
orthodoxy by narrow-minded crities.———-The Conyo- 
cation question, which we had lost sight of for a time, 
comes before us again s the following publication, by 
Archdeacon GArsett: What kind of Synod does the 
Church of Engla dir quae ? A Letter to the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, \c.—Mr. Garbett, in a charge 
late ly addressed by him to the Archdeaconry of 
Chichester, made some valuable suggestions on the 


best means of restoring the synodical action of the 


showa himself to be 


trust that 






































Church; and, as we had a great respect for his 
judgment,’ we called our readers’ attention to them 
as soon as published. In the present pamphlet 
he has elabora ted t! 10Sse SUM stions in a manner 
that Shows him to be ; th ghly practical man, 
e who i cerely interested in 
h’s welfare What must strike every one, 
it, is the total absenc _ of anything 
irit in portion of it from the 1- 
» th mis simp 
the ¢ uid, while he 
nows of the distin h Chureh and 
Low Charch, he oof from both. 
Lejoic i l done by th 
agencies tha to time sprung 
ip in the bosom ot the Chureh, in whieh he rec = 
lises a strong bond of uni tween the two con- 
icting par itwiths ing their differences on 
many poi recog g also in the episcopat 
a pov nent of good, “as pastors not of a 
party | t's floc] I e given their sup- 
po nd on tl hol patronage to the 
vrea fl ” he nevertheless 
feels tl vith s mbly, “ which 
shall be th n all her pra 
tical difficult the « ¢ elements now 
fiercely at work will vail over the prin- 
cipl f union.” The to a_ revival of 
Con ion, as at present ¢ pear to him 
J e@—as te it ( ily to 





1 
Avthorveed | 


and | 


who was not himself | 


Churchman, the 


original. | 





there shall be ‘a union of laity and clergy in equal | 


proportions, and admission, on an equal footing, of | 
all parties, to consult on practical matters, under the | 
st sa of the Crown.” “It is a crisis,” he adds, 


worthy of a great statesman’s interference ; and if a | 


rience and a serene intelligence, undisturbed | 
‘an fit a man for such a task, it 
fits Lord Aberdeen. Let the Crown come to our 
rescue before it is too late.” The details of the Arch- 
deacon’s scheme are too numerous for us to mention, 
but will be found worthy of the reader's best consi- 
deration. Before concluding, however, we cannot 
» as illus- 


sage exper 
by party or passion, « 





refrain from quoting the following passage 
craatas he Catholic spirit with whic h the author has 





elf to his task :—‘* Few men are aware, 
even touching the doctrine of holy baptism, that the 
author of the ablest and most elaborate 
of it, as the basis of all Christian education, and both 
of individual and national regeneration, is what, in 
the received language of the day, is called Low 
Rey. Mr. Budd. Few, on the other 
sidle, are aware of the many touching and charitable 
exhortations to peace, and the evidences of a profound 
sympathy, in the innerman, with evangelical teaching 
and the power of Christ in the soul, which have come 
from the pen of Doctor Pusey. 
which by the laws of human nature, the infir- 
mity of human temper, and the one-sidedness 
of the human intellect are, in all religious revivals, 
thrown into the back-ground, the evangelical section 
of the Church have come to an open agreement with 
their brethren of the other category, towhom we owe, 
among other debts, and in spite of many errors, the 
development and inculcation of so many comple- 
mentary and balancing verities.".——The Salvation 
and Faith of the Christian, By Witiiam Davis, 
Minister of the Croft ( hapel, Hastings—is by the same 
author whose treatise on “ Immortality ” we noticed 
in our last number. It consists of two essays: the 
first ‘On the complete Salvation of the Gospel,” and 
the se wes “On Faith as opposed to Sense.” Each 
may be regarded as an admirable summary of the 
import: te ‘subject that it professes to treat of. 
A Demonstration of Catholic Truth, by a plain and final 
Argument, against the Socinian Heresy: a Discourse 
delivered in All Saints’ Church (Manchester), on Good 
Friday, 1853. By the Rey. CHARrLeEs Burton, D.C.L.— 
is an impressive composition, and one that deserves to 
be extensively read, It puts forth no claim to origi- 
nality, however, as the author himself confesses in 
the following note: —‘The mode of argument 
adopted in this discourse has already, in part, been 
propounded by Archbishop Whateley, Dr. Wilson, 
and others; but, being so palpably clear and absolutely 
unanswerable, and withal so generally overlooked, the 
author deemed the subject most worthy of an earnest 
endeavour to give it a fuller development, accom- 
panied with a plain and practical appeal adapted to 
the great importance of the subject, and brought 
within the reach of general readers.” It will not be 
amiss to mention that in pp. 22, 23, 
able note on the signification of the words Kephas 
and Peter, and their connection with a Hebrew 
word, which signifies to interpret or explain. This 
connection of the word Peter with the Hebrew 
is a fact lost sight of by ordinary critics. But 
the word “is used in Genesis xl. and xli., in the 
affair of the dreams of Pharaoh and his servants. 
On those occasions, Joseph was the Peter or Inter- 
preter. This phrase the Septuagint explains by the 
Greek egiavwv, which signities liberating from bonds,— 
so bringing out the very ideas appended by Christ, 
that to Paki Cand to all) he would give the key of 
interpretation, by which they should “bind and 
This criticism is supported by Schleusner, 


addressed him 











loose. 


Albert, and Hesychius.”.——In a former number we 
gave a notice of the new volume of M. d’Aubigneé’s 
History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century, 
and we have now to acknowledge the receipt of the 


Messrs. Blackie’s edition of the same, being Vol. 1V. 
of their elegant edition of this history. It is equal in 
every respect to the previous volumes, and is enriched 
with finely-executed portraits of the following dis- 
tinguished individuals, viz.: Henry VIIL, Wickliffe, 


Wolsey, Francis I., Tindal, Latimer, Clement VIL, 
Catharine of Arragon, Anne Boleyn, and Sir Thomas 
More.—— be for » concluding, we must call attention 
to A Ap; u for the Ans syreeh of Northern Syria: 
being a Report on their present state to the Right Rev. 


Dr. Gobat. 


SAMUI 


Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem. By the 
L Lype, M.A., late chaplain (pro tem.) of 
the Anglican Church in Beyrout.—The object of this 
appeal is to collect funds for commencing a mission 

mong the Ansyre sk or Nusaireeh of northern Syria, 
who constitute an important section of its inhabitants, 
and among whom there is no Christian missionary of 
any church t at present labouring. The writer 
spt el from personal knowledge of the feasibility of 


rm 
ey. 





or S8e¢ 








hi project, al nd proposes to commence operations by 

the opening of a central school, at the small outlay of 
about 4002. per annum, to be ised by subscription. 
Mr. Lyde offers to superintend the work, and likewise 
generously undertakes to defray own expenses. 
We sincerely trust that so laudable an undertaking 
will not fall to the ground for the want of funds— 


that, in order to insure 
the funds raised, whatever 
pass through the hands of the 
em. 


especially as it is intended 
their proper application, 
they may be, are to 
Anglican Bishop of 















EDUCATION. 


A Review of Public Instruction in the Bengal Presi- 
dency, from 1835 to 1851, By J. Kern, M.A. Part I. 
London: Allen and Co. 


Tux discussion now in progress on the affairs of India 


| has given a greater interest to the subject of this 


vindication | 


Ou many points | 


| educational work in a condensed form. 


volume than at another season it would have been 
likely to attract. It is a fall account of the system 
of education now pursued under Government auspices 
in British India—tracing the history of public educa- 
tion through its various changes and improvements : 
detailing the organisation, the superintending au- 
thorities, the educational officers, the course of in- 
struction, the examination, the rewards, the books 
used, the discipline, attendance, and holidays, the 
colleges, the arrangements fur vernacular education, 
and the employmeut of the educated natives. It 
would be impossible to give even an outline of so 
large a subject within the columns of a journal ; and 
therefore we must be content with this brief descrip- 
tion, and commending it to those who take an 
interest in the question of which it treats so lucidly 
and with such an abundance of information. 





The Beginner's Own French Book. By C. J. DELILLY. 
London: Whittaker. 
Mr. De.in_e has well consulted the exigencies ot 
those who are not inclined to undertake the exami- 
nation of his more scientific grammar, and now puts 
forward all the elementary parts of that splendid 
It contains a 
a few plain rules of 


vocabulary of usefal words, 


grammar, copious and varied examples arrayed as 
exercises, and a selection of easy and interesting 


| literary extracts for reading and translation; and al} 


this within a compass and at a price which render it 
attainable to the humblest student. 


The Ilustrated London Architectural, shenring 
and Mechanical Drawing Book, by Mr. R. 8. Burs 
(Ingram and Co.), is really what many works pre- 
tend to be and are not—an elementary treatise. The 
pupil is initiated, step by step, from the simplest to 
the most complicated constructions. We are glad 
that at length the importance of making architectural 


| and mechanical drawing a part of school education is 


being recognised. It is useful to everybody in after 


| life, and not merely to those who are to follow them 


there is a valu- | 


| profit of his tour. 


Ail of us have repeated occasions to 
draw plans. This excellent volume, profusely illus- 
trated, teaches us how to do so, Another of In- 
gram and Cooke's educational works is an elementary 
treatise on Electric Science: its History, Phenomena, 
and Applications, by Mr BakewrL. It explains 
everything in familiar and very intelligible language ; 
the illustrations are abundant. Young persons desi- 
rous of learning the laws of electricity could not turn 
to a better teacher than this volume. Mr. Hixp, 
whose authority will be universally acknowledged, has 
contributed a third to the same series of treatises, and 
which is called The Illustrated London Astronomy. 
It is admirably adapted for schools; and diagrams 
make the teachings of the Astronomer intelligible to 
the youngest reader. 


as profes ssions. 














VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Memorandums made in Ireland in the Autumn of 
1852. By Joun Forses, M.D., F.R.S. Author 
of “A Physician's Holiday.” In2vols. Smith, 
Elder and Co. 

A Summer Search for Sir John Franklin ; with a 
Peep into the Polar Basin. By Commander 
KE. A. InGierretp, R.N. With Short Notices 
by Professor Dick1n, on the Botany, and by 
Dr. ScurnerLanp, on the Meteorology and 
Geology; and a New Chart of the Arctic Sea. 
Harrison. 

Scenes and Adventures in the Semi- Alpine Region 6} 
the Ozark Mountains of Missouri and Em ie 

3y Henry Rowe Scuootcrart. Philadelphia: 

Lippingale and Co. 
Home Life in Germany. 

New York: Scribner. 
The Turks in Europe; a Sketch of Manners and 

Politics in the Ottoman Empire. By B AYLE Sr. 

Jouy, Author of “ Village Life in Egypt,” &c. 

Chapenan and Hall. 

Th Ans yrech and Usmacleeh : 
Sects of Northern Syr he 
Lypr, B.A. Hurst 

Wanderings in Spain. 
Ingram and Co. 

(Continued From page 313.) 

The Physician's Holiday was a delightful book. 
The cheerfulness of the writer imparted itsell 
irresistibly to the reader. Dr. Fores travelled 
to be amused and instructed; accordingly he finds 
amusement and instruction everywhere, and h« 


By Cuanpes L. Brace 


Visit to the Secret 
By the Rev. Samver 
ual Blackett. 

3y Tu¥oruite GAUTIER 


invites the world to partake in the pleasure and 
The world 


has accepted thie 
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invitation, aad acknowledged the value of the 
proffer ix the substantial form of a demand for 
several editions of the work. 

Pr. Forbes made his last summer tour in Ire- 
land, and in the two volumes before us he has 
recorded the impressions of his travel as faith- 
fully and as pleasantly as he narrated his tour in 
Switzerland. If the result is not so attractive to 
the desultory reader, it is due to the larger quan- 
tity of facts and figures, and the less amount of 


adventure and picturesque description, consequent | 


upon the differences in the nature of his theme. 
In Switzerland he had to discourse of nature in 
her grandest aspects; in Ireland, of man in his 
most abased condition. The change from the 
contemplation of the Alps to the ins pection of 
the hut of an Irish peasant, is apparent in the 
very tone of the book before us. It is in a sadder 
strain than its predecessor; his mood is more 
melancholy; reflection is more called into play 
and the philosopher puts off his holiday dress and 
manner, and sets himself to his task in sober 
earnestness, anxious to sound the de pth of the 
miseries he beholds. while the physician pro- 
pounds such remedies as occur to him. Landing 
at Kingstown, he visits Dublin to view its sights ; 
thence he wanders through County Wic klow to 
Carlow, Kildare, Cashel, and Cork ; passes Skib- 
bereen, Bantry, and Glengariff to Killarney ; 
thence to Limerick and Galway, Connemara 
and Castlebar, Ballena, Sligo, Enniskillen, Lon- 
donderry, and Coleraine. Of course the Giant’s 
Causeway was inspected; Belfast, Antrim, and 
Armagh were visited in succession. Besides the 
narrative of the tour through these localities 
distinct chapters at the close of the work are 
devoted to a review of the results of the travel- 
ler’s observations as they related to the Union 
Workhouses, 
Maynooth, the state of education, with some 
general reflections on Ireland in the past, the 
present, and the future. 

Dr. Forbes is the most impartial of the many 
who have written on Ireland, and we are disposed 
to receive his judgments with respect and con- 
fidence. Upon the whole they are favourable. 
He sees in the country much to admire; in the 
people much to regard; and he is full of f hope for 
the future. He admits, however, a tendency in 
them which has been often remarked before, but 
which, coming from such a source, may be deemed 
to be at least an unprejudiced observation. 

I am ready to admit that I have often heard Irish- 
men say the thing that was not; oftener, certainly, 
— I have heard Englishmen or Scotsmen say it; 
but I cannot, on my own authority, accuse them of 
telling adownright intentional lie more frequently than 
other people. An Irishman’s slips are more the sud 
den expression of emotional feeling than lies—bounces, 
white-lies, at most: they spring from the same intel- 
lectual source as his wit, his bulls, and his fun, and 
have a close alliance with the quick geniality and 
kindness of his heart. His impulsive nature makes 
him speak before he has had time to think, and hence 
he often speaks wrong; his eager desire to oblige, to 
assent, to favour, overpowers for the moment the 
perception or recollection of all opposing facts ; and 
hence he often says yes when he should say no, or no 
when he should say yes. But give Paddy time to 
think, and to become calm, and to bridle his fancy, 
and he will speak as truly and wisely as another 
man: when the froth has had time to subside, the 
genuine liquor will found below. I can, at least, 
say that I have practically found this to be the case ; 
and I propound my theory with confidence, 
capable of washing out this blot, at least, from poor 
Paddy's escutcheon That an Irishman can and 
sometimes does tell downright, intentional, motived 
lies, which no theory but that of cowardice or wicked- 
ness can explain, is, no doubt, too true; that he does 
so more frequently than other men I can neither of 


as one 


my knowledge assert or deny; but I honestly believe 
that the chief part of his alleged misdoings in this way 
—that part which has attached to him the evil repu 
tation he bears—may be easily and justly ri xpl ined, 
md explained away, on the simple psychological 
iypothesis given above. 

He praises the beauty of— 

THE WOMEN OF IRELAND. 
As usual, the boys in both these schools (at Bantry) 


were not so well dressed as th girls, but they were 
ry no means ragged or dirty. The girls were not 
merely decently but even very neatly dressed, their 
skins clean, their hairin good order; and among them 
nany children of extraordinary beauty. This last 

servation is equally applicable to all the schools 
visited by me in the south of Ireland, as well as to 
the children seen in the cottages, and even to th 
beggars; the beauty of the female in par- 
ticular, being very striking. They uniformly wear 
their hair very thick, and in great profusion—black, 
flaxen; and when this huge rounded 
te bounds and in prope 


( hildr li, 


golden, and 
mass is kept within «i 
] 





the Round Towers, the College of 


r trim, as | 


| 
| 


jority ha 


is generally the case inthe schools, it gives a romantic 
and poetical expression to the head and face, which 
greatly enhances the effect of their bright black eyes 
and elegant features. I may 
the children is by no means evanescent, as it is found 
abundantly, though not in quite so great a degree, 


among the grown-up young women throughout the | 


south and west of Ireland. This comeliness, if not 
general, was certainly frequent; and, in individual 
specimens, attained the standard of almost faultless 
beauty—and this not merely in features, but in form 
and Geportment also. It was no slight pleasure to 
meet one of those rustic maidens of a morning, trip- 
ping joyously along the turfin her bright-coloured 
shawl, with her small and well-shaped feet and 
ancles unfettered by shoes or stockings, with her lithe 
ipright carriage, and her profuse glossy and well- 
arranged locks; and this pleasure was not a little 
enhanced when a salutation or a question brought out, 
as it did at once, her modest smile and her pretty 
brogue. It is another tribute justly due to the young 
women of Ireland, to record their singular decorum 
and modesty of demeanour, and their general pro- 
priety of conduct. I do not hesitate for a moment, in 
giving to them decidedly the p ~ in these particu- 
lars, over the rustic damsels of beth England and 
Scotland. 





Dr. Forbes, in common with all philanthro- 
pists, deplores the downfall of the ‘Temperance 
Movement, once so vast, now almost extinct. 
He attributes it mainly to the hostility of the 
ultramontane party in the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. 
contributed here as elsewhere 
to the downfall of the te mperance svstem. The hos- 
tility of Dr. M‘ilale is regarded as one of the princi- 
pal in this town as well as in Westport. It is no 
enviable distinction to this prelate that he should be 
opposed to the two greatest measures ever devised for 
the moral and physic al good of his countrymen—I 
mean the National Se ‘hoo! System and the Absti- 
nence movement of Father Mathew; and still more 
that he alone, of all the Roman Catholic bis hops of 
Ireland—and the clergv whom he immediately m al les, 
of all the priests in Ireland—should be en titled to 
this bad eminence.” 


At Limerick he had 
devotion of the people. 


Various causes have 


occasion to notice the 


CATHOLIC CHAPELS. 

I visited two of the Catholic chapels, St. Michael's 
and St. John’s, both in the morning and afternoon, 
during the time of service. Though they were large, 
I found them not merely crowded, but literally 
crammed with peopte in their inte ~ and every pas- 
sage and doorway so completely filled, as to connect 
the living mass within, with a similar 7. igh smaller 
mass without; indeed, th yard in beth places 
was half-filled with the interior, not 
merely the benches around the walls (of which there 
seemed only a single row), but the whole floor was 
packed as close as it was ] issible for persons kneeling 
to be packed. It was a striking sight, and not a little 
touching, to see those children of poverty at their de- 
votions ; kneeling, crouching, many stretched at full 
length upon the ground as if dead; others striking 
their breasts, or holding up their ha nds Tr in the 
air, or counting their beads; and all uttering their 





} 
chapel 


responses in the most earnest tones,—all = varently 
in that profound absorption of the faculties, which 
indicates utter oblivion of everything external. 
Many children were present, and exhibited as much 
fervour of devotion as their seniors. A few of the 
women had books, more had rosaries, but the ma- 


’ 
1 neither. 

He condemns a practice to which the lower 
classes are addicted, of wearing cast-off clothes, 
that have been fine, in preference to more becom- 
ing garnit 


nts that are new. 


This habit, originating no doubt in poverty, has, I 
think, been carried much further than was 
necessary, merely because it had become 
think it must be beginning to wear out, 
that a fair proportion of the boys and voung 
I on Sundays, in jackets and 


absolutely 
a habit. I 
as I observe 
men 


ow themselves, at least 











short coats, evidently originals. When such a chang 
has become general, it will enable Old Ireland to 
put a much better face, at least, upon her p erty, 
if, indeed, the peels » itself may not be sed on as 
evidence of the Siainatiin of that calamit No- 
thing could convey to a stranger a stronger {omen 
sion of wretchedness and untidiness, than this vica- 
rious costume of the Irish, disfiguring at once to th 
person of the wearers, and calling forth in the mind 
of the observer the most disagreea ile associations. 
Even when not in holes, as they too often are, those 
loug tailed coats, almost touching the ground, and 
those shapeless breeches, with their gaping knee- 
bands, sagging below the calf of the leg, are th 
very emblems and ensigns of beggary and degrada- 
tion. I be lies », moreover, that the use of such gar- 
ments is a great mistake, and not by any means so 
inevitable a result of the want of means as is com 
monly supposed. Like all cheap bad things, they 
prove, in the end, much dearer than good n cloth 
ing. which will last three or four times as long as 


add that the be auty of | 


most of these refurbished but rotten commodities. A 
little management, with the aid of their more well-to- 
do neighbours to plan for them, and to act for them, 
would soon bring the new clothing within easy reach 
of many who now think themselves only able to grasp 
the old. Once adopted, the improv ement must be per- 
manent, as the very first suit would be found to carry 
the wearer further on than the two old suits he had 


been accustomed to buy for about the same money. 


Here is a curious and interesting anecdote:— 
In coming alung the valley, we had been struck 
with one farm in a very superior order to the others, 


and say fields under the process of 


Phe farmer, we were told, was a rich 





boggy 








ad made by his mill. A curious fact 
this draining—if it is a fact, and I see 
no reason to do ibt i it—was mentioned to me by my in- 
telligent friend as he sat by my side on his wife's table, 
with his huge bare legs besmeared with dark peat- 


th gains he 
connected w 








earth up to the knees. He said that the miller’s 
draining ope age ms had been going on for years, and 


employed in them “had been brought 


Engla ay Most of these men, he said, had 
sticated themselves in the place; several had 
ied; and none of them intended to return to 
England again. My informant added that the chief 
cause of this settlement of the strangers was, that 
they preferred some of this country’s customs to their 
own. The Irish, the Englishman said, were friend- 
lier and kindlier to one another, went more to the 
houses of each other, and so had more pleasure than 
their countrymen in England. ‘I tell the tale as 
‘twas told to me; ” and when I compare what I after- 
wards saw of the cordiality, jollity, and fun of the 
Irish peasantry, even under the pressure of extreme 
poverty, with the cold, dull, matter of fact and busi 
ness habits of the English labourers, I felt no great 
surprise that, by a certain class of men, the Irish 
hovel should be preferred to the Saxon cottage. 


We should add that the interest and value of 
the work are much enhanced by two maps and 
several engravings 


+ +? 
that the me 





Captain INGLEFIELD was the volunteer com- 
mander of the screw steamer provided by the 
affectionate cares of Lady Franklin, and ap- 
pointed to make a careful search of Behring’s 
Straits. Although he did not arrive till late in 
the season, he contrived to penetrate the strait, 
and to push into the Polar Sea through Smith’s 
Sound, the width of which he discovered to be no 
less than thirty-six miles at the narrowest point. 
He found only one island, whose rocks, from the 
distance, for he was unable to approach them, 
appeared to be free from snow. The gathering of 
ice about the sea, and the rapidly increasing cold, 
however, just at this time, warned them to return; 
and it was now intelligible to him how it was 
possible, nay, probable, that Franklin and his 
party may have entered through this, or some 
other strait, and then found themselves icebound, 
with no opening for retreat, to await a lingering 
death from cold or hunger, or both, for only in 
unusually warm seasons would the ice break up so 
as to pe a of a passage out of it. On his return 
voyage, Captain Inglefield explored some of the 
Western Coast of the Bay, and after an absence 
of only four months, he reached the shores of 
Scotland. 

Such a narrative is necessarily brief, and it is 
creditable to Captain Inglefield and his publisher 
u at there was no attempt at bookmaking. The 

ory is told simply and unaffectedly; just enough 
is s said, and no more; space is not ‘wasted in dis- 
;uisitions; descriptions are not reiterated; there 
is no endeavour to be rhapsodical. Itis the plain 
straightforward stery of a good sailor, who has 
seen something worth seeing, which he supposes 
his countrymen will deem worth listening to, and 
so ‘ tells it. He has added, however, a learned 
and instructive essay by Dr. Sutherland, the 
surgeon of the Expedition, on the Geography of 
the Bay, in which he has introduced an account 
of the physiology of icebergs. 

IIere is a novel scene— 

\ GREENLAND SERMON 

Being anxious to witness the forms 
ceremonies of the service in a native church, 
the summons of the bell in the neighbourhood, ans 
soon found myself in a large, low, whitewashed room 
and taking my seat quietly in a corner, I watched th 


and simple 
I obeved 
ana 











Esquimaux assembling in this far-off land, to worshij 
the same God and Saviour, that my countrymen had, 
a few hours before, been prais sing in our English 
churches. Softly but rapidly the little meeting- 
house filled, and then the door closed, and an Esqui 
maux with the most forbidding exterior of any I had 
seen mowiy rose, and with much solemnity gave out 
ahvmn: and in a few moments the melodious har- 
mory = iny well-tuned voices broke forth. I was 
delig hted with the strain; for, though not a word was 
intelligible to me, I dt rtheless feel that eacl 
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person was lifting his heart to his Maker, and I un- 
consciously joined in the harmony with words which, 
having learnt in childhood, now rushed into my mind 
and bid me mingle them with the hallelujahs of these 
poor semi-savages. After the hymn, a chapter of the 
Bible was read in the Esquimaux language, and then 
4 prayer, extempore, but full of that fervour and 
earnest devotion which made me look with more 
reverence at the ungainly native who was thus leading 
the hearts of his fellows to the mercy-seat of Heaven. 
A sermon followed, and then burst from the preacher’s 
lips a flow of elocution that I have seldom heard 
equalled; without gesticulation he warmed on his 
subject till the large drops of perspiration fell on the 


sacred volume, and his tone and em| phasis — that 
he was gifted with eloquence of no ordinary nature. 
Ai 1other hymn followed, and then they separated 


with the blessing of this native E ssquimaux ate chist 
—for such I afterwards found he was. 
clergyman resides at Frederiks-haab, 
visit Lichtenfels and Fiskernees only on every other 
Sunday. The musical talent of these people was 
shown upon several occasions. 
down to the rocks abreast of the ship, and sung 
native melodies that were so graceful and fall « of h ir- 
mony, that the most cultivated musician mig have 
been charmed with them. 


r some 


The icebergs, it seems, are gradually preparing 
‘organic remains ” to interest, if not to perplex, 
future generations. As thus— 

HOW “REMAINS” ARE MADE. 

in addition to such varied materials 
indicated, this new formation of “till” will contain 
abundant remains of animals of a much higher order. 
Of all parts of the ocean, the Polar ar se most 
frequented by the cetacea and the num- 
bers of the former are very great, and that of the 
latter almost beyond comprehension. In the Green- 
land seas, especié ally during the mor = of March and 

pril, in the vie inity of the island of Jan Mayen, I 

n informed that for hundreds of an the 
ice are studded with seals, which, in the case of the 
young ones, are so tame as to be approached with a 
‘ sealing ” cind, with which they are killed. The 
bones of these animals must be strewed plentifully on 
the bottom ; oa thus they will become constit 
f the growing if they do not undergo decom- 
position. It may also contain the enduring 

other mammalia. Every Arctic 
the fact that Polar bears are seen on the i 
great distance to sea, and quite out of sight of land ; 
and my own experience bears testimony to the fact, 
that not unfrequently they are found swimming in 
the sea when neither ice nor land is in sight. ‘The 
Arctic fox, and I believe also the wolf—animals not 








as we have 





seals. The 
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generally known to take the water—are often set 
adxift upon the ice, and are ees blown out to sea 
where they perish when the ice dissolves, if they have 
n pete sly died of star\ caaid 1; and cases ar 
known, although perhaps n orded, in h 





rom the land 
Two persons 


human beings have been blow: 
upon the ice and were never he: 





= my knowledge have disappeared in this manner 
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how- 
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‘om the coast of West G reen lan one of them, 
wer, reached the opposite side of the 
ie spent the remainder of his life among 
civilised brethren. And _ the engas 
W ualing on a the west side of this strait 
to discharge a deed of humanity by taking u 


the drifting fl es a group of natives whose a itions 
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1 proved too decoying to be safe. So much as 
llusion has not been made to the remains of rein 
leer, and the other ruminant inhabitants of thes¢ 


reason that, I believe, they frequent 
the ice much less than the others, and consequently 
ire much less liable to be drifted away.” 

We should add that several coloured litho- 
eraphs, from drawings taken on the spot, mak« 
the scenery of the Polar regions intelligible to the 
eye, and add much to the 
the volume. 

Cp REE et ee eee Pa ene may Feng 
to us from America. Stran 
the travels now first published were concluded 
thirty-four years ago. Mr. Scnooricrarr has 
taken all that time to ponder upon the pr ypriety 
of printing them, although, as he informs us in his 
preface, portions had appeared in an American 
periodical, and were transferred by Sir Richard 
Phillips into his famous collection of Voyages and 
rravels published in 1821. In preparing this 
volume all such topics as have not a permanent 
and historical interest have been omitted, and 
the author has availed himself of subsequent 
remarks to correct his own journal and to supply 
its defects. It is to be premised that the term 
Ozark is applied to a broad, 
highlands running from north to south, centrally 
through the States of Missouri and Arkansas. 
Through these the author rambled, and from his 
adventures we glean some p: wssages which fairly 
exhibit the amusing character of his volume 

This is the famous 
WHITE 


r ions: for the 











tains come e to say, 





RIVER. 


White River is one of the most 


beautiful and en- 


fields of 


traveller is aware of 


erest and value of 


elevated district of 


| called it Unica, which is the 


A Danish | 
but he is able to | 


At night they came | 


perfe ctly covered for miles with these 


| held some of th 
| turesque 





chanting streams, and by far the most transparent, 
which discharge their waters into the Mississippi. 
To a width and depth which entitle it to be classed 
as a river of the third magnitude in Western America, 
it unites a current which possesses 


the purity of | 


crystal, with a smooth and gentle flow, and the most | 


imposing, diversified, and delightful scenery. Objects 
can be clearly seen in it, thre ugh the water, at the 
greatest depths. Every pebble, rock, fish or shell, 
even the minutest body which occupies the bottom of 


| on the manliness of man. 


the stream, is seen with the most perfect distinctness ; | 


and the canoe, when looking under it, 
the remarkable transparency of the water, to be sus- 
pended in air. The Indians observing this peculiarity, 
transitive form of white. 
The French of Lousiana merely translated this term 
to la Riviére au Blar - 

Among other curiosities he passed 

A VALLEY OF LEAVES. 

We now travelled up the Ozark fork about eighteen 
miles. The weather was exhilarating, and the winds 
were careering with the leaves of the forest, and 

casting them in profusion in our track. As we came 

near the sources of the river, weentered a wide prairie, 
leaves, brought 
from neighbouring forests. At every step the light 
! 


masses were kicked or brushed away before us. This 
plain, or rather level vale, was crowned in the dis- 
tance by elevations fringed with tall trees which still 


ir leafy honours, giving a very pic 
character to the landscape. I booked the 
scene at night in my diary, as Cliola, or the Valley 


of Leaves. 





By a strange appearance they discovered 
\ CAVERN. 

It was early, the sun not having yet risen, when 
we beheld before us, rising out of the ground, a column 
of air which be peared to ‘be of a warmer temperature. 
Its appearance was like that of smoke from a chimney 
ona frosty 1 morning. On reaching it, the phenome- 
non was found to be caused by a small orifice in the 
earth, from which rarefied air issued. On looking 
down intently, and partially excluding the light, it 
was seen to be a fissure in the limestone rock, with 
jagged, narrow sides, leading down into a cavern. 








I determined to try the descent, and found the opening 
large enough to admit my body. Feeling for a pro- 


tuberance on which to rest my feet, and closely press- 
i sides of the orifice, I slowly descended. My 
that the crevice would suddenly enlarge, 





an tmedrop. But Id ided in safety. I thus 
let myself down directly about twenty feet, and came 
to the level floor of a gallery which led in several 
directions. The light from above was sufticient to 


reveal the dark outlines of a ramified cavern, and to 
footsteps for a distance, I went as far in 
calle ry as the light cast any direct rays, 
but found nothing at walls, to 


fuiae ny 
1 
the largest 


all on the floor or 





reward my adventure. It was a notable fissure in a 
carbonate of lime, irely dry, and without stalac- 
tites ‘hat I most f 1 these dim recesses, was 

yme carnivorous animal, for whose residence it ap- 
peared to be well adapted. Having explored it as 


far as I peep command any light to retrace my steps, 
I returned to the foot of the original orifice. I found 
no difficu uty, by pressing on each side, in ascending 
to the surface, bringing along a fragment of the lime- 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


The English Hum ists of the Eighteenth Century: 
a Series of Lectures delivered in England, 
Scotland, and the United States of America. 
By W. M. Tuackeray. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 

Tue author of /smond, keen in satire, rich and 

lustrous in humour, sharp in observation, having 

the rare faculty of thoroughly individualising 
individuals, has that incommon with the bumour- 
ists of any age which fits him to write of them, 
to reanimate them, to make them figure again 
before living eyes as if they were a 
present life. Mr. Tiackeray has gratified the 
public, at least that portion of the public who 
consider humour the wine of existence, by select- 
ing the humourists of the eighteenth c ntury; 
and in his arrangement of them he has in almost 
every instance followed the order of their birth. 

We are more indebted to an epochal circumstance 

than to any design by Thackeray, that the series 

commences with lone ly . scornful, revengeful Swift, 
and concludes with social, blundering, loveable, 

Goldsmith. There is a propriety in this, a for- 

tuity which may tell in favour of the author. 

Those two names, the illustrious Alpha and 

Omega, span a most remarkable literary period; 

they are the farthest and most specifically re- 

moved in disposition ; and nothing can be more 
apposite than that they should begin and conclude 

a remarkable book. We may even pursue the 





portion of 


seemed from | 





subject a little further. We may say that there 
is a decided gain to an author, that there is one 
more ray of sunlight warming and keeping 
healthful the universal pulse, when a reader rises 
from the perusal of a book, more disposed than 
when he commenced the first page to forgive 
human failings, to look with intenser gratification 
Every one who begins 
the perusal of Mr. Thackeray’s lectures will 
go eagerly through them to the end, only halting 
now and then in mute wonder over some daring 
and dashing onsangnt, on poor Swift most pro- 
bably, or pausing while the heart feeds on the 
manna drop 8 of salhen which seem to have been 
designedly ‘shed through the book, that the stream 
of raillery and satire might be sweetened. Every 
man will so read; and, finishing with gentle and 
generous Goldsmith, he cannot but be in good 
humour with himself, because he is human—in 
good humour with Thackeray, because he loves 
ee —-and in good humour with the world 
bee: use smiles over, and seems proud of, 
Gol \ith’s very weaknesses. These lectures 
“omy K st little or nothing we think by 
being printed, instead of uttered with the full 
appliances of glance, voice, and action. They 
are chiefly remarkable for their distinctiveness of 
portraiture. ‘There is no book extant that so im- 
mediately and completely puts the reader in 
nof the dominant features of the last 
ce woe! wits, who grew fat—and all were fat but 
Pope—by drinking punch and Burgundy. The 
most elaborate of the portraits, the most deeply 
cut and strongly indented, is that of Swift. We 
do not say that the lineaments are altogether un- 
like; but are they not too hideous for a Dean, 
too diabolical for any clerical gentleman in sooth? 
Thackeray is a thorough despot in his dealings 
with Swift. His eagerness to tear open the 
heart of the man who cringed to lords, and made 
Stella wee] many tears, occasionally boils 
over so that we take it, or mistake it, for anger. 
He whirls and wheels over poor Swift with the 
intensity ofa falcon, ever and anon coming down 
with a grand swoop upon his enemy. His talons 
are so strong, his beak so pointed, that, with the 
Dean writhing beneath his feet, he reminds one 
of the vulture tearing at the liver of Prometheus. 
This is by no means an ill compliment to the 
assailer or assailed, because Swift in genius is a 
Prometheus (did not the lonely, spiteful man 
draw down fire from heaven, which blackened and 
blasted his very brain?) and Thackeray’s scorn 
of Swift’s servility is so grand in its fierceness, 
that through are rity “ will tear at the vitals of 
the man who 1 wisl d to die “like a poisoned rat 
in a hol ‘This man suffered so much, and 





possess} 








» so 





deserved so to suffer,” says Thackeray in his bitter 
judgment; but ever ¢ anon we observe the 
swect waters of pity flowing into the ocean of 


bile. We are r nine’ of the Dean’s kindly 
cts, which break out of his rough nature just as 
sunbeams leap out of jagged clouds. We are in- 
formed that his bad sermons were free from cant, 
which in any age would be a rare virtue; and 





that after poor Stella’s death his love for her 
bursts into flower and poetry. But why not 
before the gentl Stella had passed into the grave? 


ery which Mr. Thacke ray 
hee plainly solved. Swift’s 
mstances could not have been a 
bar to narriage, yet he only wedded Stella 
and ¢1 d the impetuous yet faithful Vanessa, 
when Stella’s heart was withered, and even then 
their marrriage was a secrecy, and their conjugal 


Herein lies the my 
and no other write 


pecuniary 












life strange, foreign, and unusual. Thackeray 
speaks of * mysterious separation and union ;” and 





it has been set up by other writers, that pride or 
ambition kept Swift from the public altar. Is there 
no other conclusion, no more charitable inference, 
to be drawn ? Was there no bitter secret locked 
in and gnawing at the heart of Swift, which made 
him appear brutal to Stella, and which reduced 
the intellectual giant to a creature of scorn, spite, 
and melancholy? His rage against marriage, and 
especially against children, those tiny blossoms 
of humanity who make life an everlasting May, 
is withal so unnatural and unmanly, that it can- 
not be ascribed either to pride or ambition. It 
is more than pr 
Swift has generally been observed from an incor- 
rect point of view. From such a point no living 
author can see the true workings of a past mind, 
and can no more sound its depths than a general 
on a disadvantageous eminence can control and 
direct safely and accurately masses of men drawn 
up for battle in the plain below. Thackeray’s 
portrait of Swift is stern, bold, and cut in very 
marble. It does appear wholly ungenerous, 
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the turbulent life of 
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because it wears the healthy bloom of sincerity. 
All the praise the lecturer can bestow without 
injuring public taste, or poisoning public morality, 
he bestows promptly, and, in many instances, 
lavishly. He seems to give a general, not by any 
means a particular, justification of Swift, by 
1dmitting that the;times were lax when the Dean 
wrote H 
having Swift’ as a companion. ‘“ Would you 
have liked: to live with him ?” he asks. We 
cannot say that we should ; but we had best 
quote a passage.on this point, which shows 
Thackeray in ‘his dashing, off-hand, and severe 
manner, of which he is the greatest living master: 


SWIFT NOT A SOCIALIST. 

Would we have liked to live with him? That isa 
juestion which, in dealing with these people’s works, 
and thinking of their lives and peculiarities, ev« ry 
reader of biographies must put to himself. Would you 
have liked to bea friend of the great Dean? I should 
like to have been Shakspeare’s shoeblac k—just to have 
lived im his house, just to have worshipped him—to 
have run on his errands, and seen that sweet seren¢ 
face. I should like, as a young man, to have lived on 
Fielding’s ‘stair-case in the Temple, and after helping 
him up to bed perhaps, and opening his door with his 
latch-key, to have shaken hands with him in tli 
morning, and heard him talk and crack jokes over his 
breakfast and his mug of small beer. Who would not 
sive something to pass a night at the club with 
Johnson, and Goldsmith, and James Boswell, Esq., of 
Auchinleck? The charm of Addison’s companion- 
ship and conversation has passed to us by fond tradi 
but Swift? If you had been his inferior in 
parts (and that, with a great respect for all persons 
present, I fear is only very likely), his equal in mere 
social station, he would have bullied, scorned, and 
insulted you, if, undeterred by his great reputation, 
vou had met him like aman, he would have quailed 
before you, and not had the pluck to reply, and gone 
id years after written a foul epigram about 
and come out to 


vou—watched for you in a sey 
ssail you with a coward’s blow and a dirty bludgeon. 
£ 1 4 { 
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If vou had been a lord with a blue riband, who flat- 
tered his vanity, or could help his ambition, he would 


have been the most delightful 
Hie would have been so manly, 
uld, and original, that y 


ompany in the world. 
80 sarcastic, so bright, 


might think he had no 











»bject in view but the i nce of his humour, and 
that he was the most reck s ] reature in the 
world. How he would have t ur enemies to 
pieces f r you! and made fun of position! His 





ty was so boisterous that it ! like indepen- 
he would have . . but with the 
patronising you, and after fighting your battl 
masked in the street or the press, would have kept 
m his hat before your 1d daughters in th 
lrawing-room, content ‘ 
his tremendous 





7 
done your 








vat sort of pay f 





services : 





. Thackeray lays down a rule—and 
zolden rule it is—t 


of Addison’s usual literary compl 








man ought not to praise indiscriminately, but 
give his idea of the truth.” By following this 
rule the lecturer has been best able to preserv: 
his identity, and to sustain his great power—best 
able to show the person: lity of each of th lv 
humourists he has taken for subjects. The con 


cts. on- 
trasts by this process are best drawn out. Wi 
more surely able to understand Swift’ 
wretched life and “lonely tyranny,” Addison’s 
enviable and beautiful existence, Gay’s kindl 
laughter, and Goldsmith’s ympassion for ano- 
ther’s From a book ut will be mu 
id, and must be popular, there is no need that 
we should follow the order of th 
rely cull a few extracts. All Thackeray’s 
fame and genius cannot wipe the mildew fror 
the works, cannot burnish that huge pile of dea 
and dull dross, though it be inlaid “with patin 
of bright gold,” which help to form the literary 
stock of some of the eighteenth century humour- 
ists. Here is his opinion of Congreve—the great 
Congreve, who did John Dryden the favour of 


review /Eneis.” 








s woe, 








e lectures, but 


n 
1 
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ing his * 
CONGREVE’S VITALITY. 

There is life and death n in every t 
truth and lies always at battle. Pleasure is alway 
warrit nst self-restraint. Doubt is always cry- 
ng Psha, l A man in li 


rom ( 











i and sneering , a humo 
in writing about life, sways over to one 

the other, and langhs with the reverence for right 
and the love of truth in his heart, or laughs at thes« 
from the other side. Didn’t I tell you that dancing 
Was a serious business to Harlequin ? have read 
two or three of Congreve’s plays over before king 
of him ; and my feelings were rather like those, which 
I daresay most of us here have had, at Pompeii, look- 
ing at Sallust’s house and the relies of an orgy, a dried 
wine-jar or two, a charred supper-table, the 
of a dancing girl pressed against the ashes, the laugh- 
ing skull of a jester, a perfect stillness round about, 


1s the Cicerone twangs his moral, and the blue sky 


principle or 





¢ 








breast 





but then he has a decided horror of 


' 
shines calmly over the ruin. The Congreve muse is 
| dead, and her song choked in Time’s ashes. We 
gaze at the skeleton, and wonder at the life which 
once revelled in its mad veins. We take the skull 
up, and muse over the frolic and daring, the wit, scorn, 
passion, hope, desire, with which that empty bow] 
once fermented. We think of the glances that allured, 
the tears that melted, of the bright eyes that shor 

in those vacant sockets; and of lips whispering love, 
and cheeks dimpling witb smiles, that once covered 
yon ghastly yellow framework. They used to call thos 
teeth pearls once. See! there’s the cup she drank 
from, the gold-chain she wore on her neck, the vas 
which held the rouge for her cheeks, her | 


and the harp she used to dance to. Instead of a feast 


oking-glass, 
we find a grave-stone, and in place of a mistress, a 
show, is like s] uttlng 
neing. What does it 


few bones! Reading in thes 





your ears and looking at pe: 














mean ? the measures, th s, th hut 
fling and retreating, the ¥ upol 
those ladies—those ladi ww round 
at the end in a mad very bod 
bows and the quaint rit out th 
music we can’t underst nce of th 
last century—its stran; ravity and gaiety, its « 
corum or its indecorum. It has a jargon of its own 
quite unlike life; a sort of moral of its own quite 
lik li too. I'm afraid it’s a Heath I 
symbolisi 1 Pagan docti rotesting, 
Pompeians very likely were, a Lat their t 
tre 1 laughin their gai Sallust and 
ds and th mistres protested—ce1 | 
with flowers, with cups in their hands, against the 
new, hard, ascetic pleasure-hating doctrine, whos 


gaunt disciples, lately 
shores of the Mediterran 
i sof Venus, and flinging th 
chus down. 
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fair imag 





That figure of shutting the ears and looking at 
people dancing is exquisite,—and then, how just. 
We know of nothing in the laneua finer. the 


similitude is absolutely perfect. Here is another 




















figure fearfully distinct :— 
IIIN ) TU! ON 
I t] sto Mr. A LP 
h sed m civilly ey i No \ | 
| | likely t fear t 
silenced hi Jol i i 
r their I v ri 
T lé I I ] 
s Pope's 1 
3 for in Addi 
rreat f re lool on us ft 
but f l lm, 
I 1a ] id. i 
hould be drawn, like St th that arrow 
in | l As h ttoG ked his } 
he bade his step-so } } } 
1 forgive P ] 
v } a Chri ld ad 
Phe n ol Mr ] Lat ray I to ( 
certain men, a mel I ! 
rat] than to descant « wo! I] 
3 sul fi | 
re { | 
I wil ld 
t 
ise 1 inv I 
lo him | | i 
ands t] ( 1 
1 l ( \ l 
} 
I 
p l navy r 
re i 
lid Goldsmith flounder in an indisert 
only think how many poor unfriend 
bitterly weeping on th al i \ 
Chamber, when tl lying; | y 
wretched pensioners ¢ p ov i V 
rhet Was Cau sad 
cause; and yet, ye sm Gol h 
was “ wild,” Johnson once said in so n 
in anger! Steele had the amiable weakness 
drinki too much | | y | 1 
none t l Hlere is ] i ir | 
STEEL! 
Wh S le as vour svn { i 
th } I » ! | {x ) 
who can refuse it? O ields to it as to 


advance of a child, or to the appeal of a 








man is seldom more manly than when he 

call unmanned—the source of his emotion i 
pionship, pity, and courage; the insti desi 
cherish those who are inn t and appv l 
defend th sz who are tender and weak. If Steele i 
not our friend he is nothing. He is by no means tl 
most brilliant of wits nor the deepest of thinkers: bu 
he is our friend: ] l 


we love him, as children love their 
love with an A. because he is ami 
man best because he is the el 
mankind; or a woman because she is the most virtu- 








ous, or talks French, or plays the piano better t 


the rest ¢ 
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man, and Dick Steele the author, much better thar 
much better men and much better authors. The 
misfortune regarding Steele is, that most part of 
the company here present must take his amiability 
upon hearsay, and certainly can’t make his intimate 
aquaintance. Not that Steele was worse than 
time ; on the contrary, afar better, truer, and h 
ed man than most who lived in it 
done in that society, and names were name 
which would make you shudder now. What woul 
be the sensation of a polite youth of the present d 
ifat aball he saw the young object of his affections 
taking a box out of her pocket and a pinch of snu 
or if at dinner, by the charmer’s side, she deliberatel 











put her knife into her mouth? If she cut her mothe 
throat with it mamma would scarcely be more shock 
[ allude to th peculiarities of by-go tim 


as an excuse for my favourite, Steele, wh 


and of much more delicate thar 





amusing anecdotes of Dick— 


There are some 
the Sir 


Richard sounds like : 
make one smile from their oddity, and the read 
node which he had of turning the worst circum- 
stances to hi advantage. What can 
richer than Dick’s ready wit, when he plac 
iff: I ld pertinaciously stay 


burl } 
puriesgue—wihics 





own 


twelve bailiffs. who we 









his house in Bloomsbury-square, into livery, a1 
ised them to wait at a grand dinner party wh 
he had imprudently given. There is anot 
rood joke which Mr. keray gives, and 
will amuse our readers. 

AN AWKWARD STAGE FOR SIR RICHARI 

rhere is another amusing story which 

that renowned collector, Mr. Joseph Miller 
successors, have incorporated into their wor S 


Richard Steele, at a time when he was much 
with theatrical ; 


theatre, and, before it was 





tairs, built himself a pretty pi 
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is quarters at the Hercules Pillars 


outskirts of Lond what arush of civilisatior 





der flows now! What armies of gentleme1 
mbrellas march to banks, and chambers, and ex 








Is What regiments of sery-maids at 
infantry ; what peaceful pr ions of police- 
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what swarms of busy apprentices and artificers, | 
riding on omnibus roofs, pass daily and hourly! Tom 

1dle’s times are quite changed: many of the insti- 

tutions gone into disuse which were admired in his 

day. There’s more pity and kindness and a od 
chance for poor Tom’s successors now than at that 

simpler period when Fielding hanged him and | 
Hogarth drew him. To the student of history, these | 
admirable works must be invaluable, as they give us | 
the most complete and truthful picture of the man- 
ners, and even the thoughts, of the past century. We 
look, and see pass before us the England of a hundred 
years ago—the peer in his drawing-room, the lady of 
fashion in her apartment, foreign singers surrounding 
her, and the chamber filled with gew-gaws in the mode | 
of that day; the church, with its quaint florid archi- 

tecture and singing congregation ; the parson with his 

great wig, and the beadle with his cane: all these are 

represented before us, and we are sure of the truth of 

the portrait. We sce how the Lord Mayor dines in 

state; how the prodigal drinks and sports at the 

bagnio; how the poor girl beats hemp in Bridewell; 

how the thief divides his booty and drinks his punch 

at the night cellar, and how he finishes his career at 

the gibbet. We may depend upon the perfect 

accuracy of these strange and varied portraits of the 

bygone generation: we see one of Walpole’s members 

of Parliament cheered after his election, and the | 
lieges celebrating the event, and drinking confusion 
to the Pretender: we see the grenadiers and train- 
bands of the City marching out to meeet the enemy ; 
and have before us, with sword and firelock, and 
white Hanoverian horse embroidered on the cap, the 
very figures of the men who ran away with Johnny 
Cope, and who conquered at Culloden. The York- 
shire waggon rolls into the inn yard; the country 
parson, in his jack-boots, and his bands and short 
cassock, comes trotting into town, and we fancy it is 
Parson Adams, with his sermons in his pocket. The 
Salisbury fly sets forth from the old Angel—you see 
the passengers entering the great heavy vehicle, up 
the wooden steps, their hats tied down with hand- 
kerchiefs over their faces, and under their arms 
sword, hanger, and case-bottle; the landlady— 
apoplectic with the liquors in her own bar—is tugging 
at the bell ; the hunchbacked postillion—he may have 
ridden the leaders to Humphry Clinker—is begging a 
gratuity ; the miser is grumbling at the bill; Jack of 
the Centurion lies on the top of the clumsy vehicle, 
with a soldier by his side—it may be ‘Smollett’s 
Jack Hatchway—it has a likeness to Lismahago. 
You see the suburban fair and the strolling com- 
pany of actors; the pretty milkmaid singing under 
the windows of the enraged French musician—it 
is such a girl as Steele charmingly described in 
the Guardian, a few years before this date, sing- 
ing under Mr. Ironside’s window in Shire-lane, her 
pleasant carol of a May mornings You see noblemen 
and blacklegs bawling and betting in the Cockpit; 
you see Garrick as he was arrayed in King Richard; 
Macheath and Polly in the dresses which they wore 
when they charmed our ancestors, and when noble- 
men in blue ribbons sat on the stage and listened to 
their delightful music. You see the ragged French 
soldiery, in their white coats and cockades, at Calais 
Gate—they are of the regiment, very likely, which 
friend Roderick Random joined before he was rescued 
by his preserver Monsieur de Strap, with whom he 
fought on the famous day of Dettingen. You see the 
judges on the bench; the audience laughing in the 
pit; the student in the Oxford theatre ; the citizen on 
his country walk; you see Broughton the boxer, 
Sarah Malcolm the murderess, Simon Lovat the 
traitor, John Wilkes the demagogue, leering at you 
with that squint which has become historical, and 
with that face which, ugly as it was, he said he could 
make as captivating to woman as the countenance of 
the handsomest beau in town. All these sights and 
people ar with you. After looking in the Rake’s 
Progress —iHogarth’s picture of St. James’s Palace- 
gate, you may people the street, but little altered 
within these hundred years, with the gilded carriages 
and thronging chairmen that bore the courtiers your 
ancestors to Queen Caroline’s drawing-room more 

vears ago. 


than a hundre 





We are strongly tempted to quote largely from 
this charming book ; but the author's reputation 
seems, like the act of Hamlet’s uncle, “ to thunder 
in the index”—to declare that we ought not to 
extract copiously from a work which everybody 
ought to buy. We take the hint by inference, 
only having a parting quotation or two about 
Goldsmith, that delightful child-man, who will 
be young for ever. 





CHARACTER OF GOLDSMITH. 

millions whom he has an d, doesn’t 
lo be the most beloved of English writers, 
what a title that is fora man! A wild youth, way- 
ward but full of tenderness and affection, quits the 


Who, of tl 


ve hi 
ve him 



















country village where his boyhood has been passed in 
happy musing, in idle shelter, in fond longing to see 
the great world out of doors, and achieve name and 
fortune—and after years of dire struggle, and neglect 











and poverty, his heart turning back as fondly to his 
ative place, as it had longed eagerly for change when 
sheltered there, he writes a book and a poem, full of 


43 2, 7 4 ry 
the recollection 





and feelings of home—he paints the 





| What is the charm of his verse, of his style, and 


friends and scenes of his youth, and peoples Auburn | letter of his extant to one Griffiths, a bookseller, in 
and Wakefield with remembrances of Lissoy. Wan- | which poor Goldsmith is forced to confess that certain 
der he must, but he carries away a home relic with | books sent by Griffiths arein the hands of a friend from 
him, and dies with it on his breast. His nature is | whom Goldsmith had been forced to borrow money. 
truant; in repose it longs for change: as on the | ‘ He was wild, sir,” Johnson said, speaking of Gold- 
journey it looks back for friends and quiet. He passes | smith to Boswell, with his great, wise benevolence and 
to-day in building an air castle for to-morrow, or in | noble mercifulness of heart, “ Dr. Goldsmith was wild, 
writing yesterday’s elegy; and he would fly away | sir; but he is sono more.” Ah! if we pity the good 
this hour, but that a cage of necessity keeps him. | and weak man who suffers undeservedly, let us 
deal very gently with him from whom misery extorts 
not only tears, but shame ; let us think humbly and 
his soft smile, his tremulous sympathy, the weakness | charitably of the human nature that suffers so sadly 
which he owns? Your love for him is half pity. | and falls solow. Whose turn may it be to-morrow ? 
You come hot and tired from the day’s battle, and | What weak heart, confident before trial, may not 
this sweet minstrel sings to you. Who could harm | succumb under temptation invincible? Cover the good 
the kind vagrant harper? Whom did he ever hurt? | man who has been vanquished—cover his face and 
He carries no weapon—save the harp on which he | pass on. 

jlays to you; and with which he delights great and | eal ; 

Liable, young and old, the Captains in the tent, or After all that may be said in favour of this 
the soldiers round the fire, or the women and children | book, it is not the stately and steady column on 


humour? His sweet regrets, his delicate compassion, 


| in the village, at whose porches he stops and sings | which Thackeray’s fame rests. It has many 


his simple songs of love and beauty. With that | extraneous sentences, much gossip, yet gossip of 
sweet story of the Vicar of Wakefield, he has found | the raciest and most sparkling kind. Due allow- 
entry into every castle and every — in Europe. | ance, of course, must be given for lectures spoken 
Not one of us however ‘busy ‘or hart, but. enc oF | toa fashionableaudience. Ofalighteronder of com- 
and undergone the charm of his delightful music. position, andw anting the polishe om a 
6 ‘ this volume has yet those alternations of wisdom, 

humour, sarcasm, and human kindliness which 
I spoke in a former lecture of that high courage | distinguishes that exquisite English book. There 
which enabled Fielding, in spite of disease, remorse, | ™4Y be a diversity of opinion as to Thackeray's 
and poverty, always to retain a cheerfifl spirit and to | estimate of the wits of the eighteenth century ; 
keep his manly benevolence and love of truth intact, | but, despite occasional bursts of a temper that 
as if these treasures had been confided to him for the | strongly shows its loves and its dislikes—and we 
public benefit, and he was accountable to posterity for respect such tempers—it cannot be said that he 
their honourable employ; and a constancy equally | has done his brethren injustice. Swift undoubt- 
happy and admirable I think was shown by Gold- | edly has the honour of being most castigated ; 
smith, whose sweet and pepe nature po | and. of the batch, he most deserved it ‘Ales. 
kindly always in the midst of a life’s storm, and rain, | ~? Q. eg aod egrets ‘ie Ne s? 
and bitter weather. The poor fellow was never so | poor Sw ift: Alas: that the dead Trish gente. 3 
friendless but he could befriend some one; never so has no quills now to pierce the living English 
pinched and wretched but he could give of his crust, Thackeray ! 
and speak his word of compassion. If he had but his 


flute left, he could give that, and make the children | 7, p). * ee ’ 
happy in the dreary London court. He could give 7 a 7 io ot i oe By =? 
the coals in that queer coal-scuttie we read of to his Theobald i —— oe ee 
oor neighbour: he could give away his blankets in | 7, ~R Ps 4. 
evn to the poor ng warm himself as he ™ Int —_ alge a ve de 
best might in the feathers : he could pawn his coat to Black ‘ a ae Co i, Fe Se 
save his landlord from gaol: when he was a school- | | ~~ sient, 
usher, he spent his earnings in treats for the boys, and TuEsE books, on the same theme, would be a good 
the goodnatured schoolmaster’s wife said justly that | peg whereon to hang an article in which the only 
she ought to keep Mr. Goldsmith’s money as well as thing not spoken of is the book professed to be re- 
the young gentlemen’s. When he met his pupils in viewed. But that fashion of the Quarterly Reviews 
later life, nothing would satisfy the Doctor but he must | cannot be followed in a Literary Journal, whose busi- 
treat them still. “Have you seen the print of me | £es8s is to give an account of new books, and not to 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds ?” he asked of one of his old | Write essays. That being our duty, it is in the pre- 
2 Sure, Jack, if | Sent instance a brief one. Mr. Morell’s volume is a 
your picture had been published, I'd not have been with- | Preprint for popular reading, in a cheap form, of four 
outit half anhour.” His purse and his heart were every- | lectures delivered by him, on Positivism, Individual- 
body’s, and his friends’ as much as his own. When | ism, on the Philosophy of Tradition, and on the 
he was at the height of his reputation, and the Earl | Principle of Common Sense. These are undoubtedly 
important and interesting subjects, but they are not 


HIS KINDNESS AND HIS SUFFERINGS, 





pupils. ‘ Not seen it? not bought it ? 


of Northumberland, going as Lord-Lieutenant to 
Ireland, asked if he could be of any service to Dr. | likely to be very popular, and therefore a people's 
Goldsmith? Goldsmith recommended his brother, | edition appears to us to be not a promising specula- 
and not himself, to the great man. “My patrons,” | tion. Mr. Morell is, perhaps, better versed in the 
he gallantly said, “are the booksellers, and I want no | history of philosophy than any other man of his age, 
others.” Hard patrons they were, and hard work he and on such questions we are sure to receive from him 
did; but he did not complain much: if in his early | Whatever information we may be seeking. But he is 
writings some bitter words escaped him, some allusions | 20t himself a very profound philosopher, and when 
to neglect and poverty, he withdrew these expressions | he attempts to set up his own views, they do not 
when his works were republished, and better days | present themselves either clearly or conclusively. 
seemed to open for him; and he did not care to com- | But these lectures are certainly, as compositions, the 
plain that printer or publisher had overlooked his | Most readable of his writings. © 

merit, or left him poor. The Court face was turned Mr. W arren 8 little volume is likewise a printed 
from honest Oliver—the Court patronised Beattie ; the lecture delivered to an audience at Hull. It 1S neces- 
fashion did not shine on him—fashion adored Sterne. | Sarily a mere sketch, the outline of what might be 
Fashion pronounced Kelly to be the great writer of | expanded into a most attractive work. He describes 
comedy of his dav. A little—not ill humour, but | the present condition of the various branches of 
plaintiveness—a little betrayal of wounded pride literature, and his judgments will probably divide 
which he showed render him not the less amiable. The | opinion. For instance, as to poetry, he shares the 
author of the Vicar of Wakefield had a right to pro- popular belief that at this time it is out of fashion ; 
test when Newbery kept back the MS. for two years: | Dot dead, but unpopular. We thought so too until 
had a right to be a little peevish with Sterne ; alittle | experience proved the contrary. We introduced 
Alexander Smith’s poems to the world, and because 


angry when Colman’s actors declined their parts in his 
delightful comedy, when the manager refused to have | they were poetry they were recognised and read; they 
a scene painted for it, and pronounced its damnation have gone through two editions in England, and 
before hearing. He had not the great public with they have been welcomed even more heartily in 
him; but he had the noble Johnson, and the admirable 
Reynolds, and the great Gibbon, and the great Burke, 
and the great Fox—friends and admirers illustrious 
indeed, as famous as those who, fiftv years before, sate | 
round Pope’s table. Nobody knows, and I dare say 
Goldsmith’s buoyant temper kept no account of, all 
the pains which he endured during the early period of 
his literary career. Should any man of letters in our 
day have to bear up against such, Heaven grant he A a 
may come out of the period of misfortune with such | We have been compelled twice to reprint the earlier 
a pure kind heart as that which Goldsmith obstinately | numbers of Beautiful Poetry, and every day swells the 
bore in his breast. The insults to which he had to | number of purchasers. 

submit are shocking to read of,—slander, contumely, Mr. Warren’s volume is an elegant and even 
vulgar satire, brutal malignity perverting his com- | Cloquent composition, and it is impossible to peruse 
monest motives and actio ie had his share of these, | it without being both pleased and instructed. 

and one’s anger is roused at reading of them, as it is 
at seeing a woman insulted or a child assaulted, at the 
notion that a creature so very gentle and weak, and | The Poetry of Geography. 
full of love, should have had to suffer so. And he London: Groombridge. 
had worse than insult to undergo—to own to fault, | Tuts is a happy thought, and is ‘‘ softly bodied forth.’ 
and deprecate the anger of ruffians. There is a | Mr. Lrvinasron has gone over the globe, not barely 


Beautiful Poetry, most of our friends prophesied that 
it would not succeed—that we should never sell 500 
copies—that nobody cared for poetry ; so little indeed 
did we anticipate the taste for poetry that actually 
exists, that we printed only a small edition; but 
such has been the demand, so great is the unsus- 
pected love for poetry, either lingering or reviving in 
our generation, all material as it was said to be, that 








By P. Livineston. 








America. When we commenced the publication of 
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to catalogue names, but to collect the poetic spray 
which is bubbling up upon this vast earth-ocean, to 
show the world in its poetic point of view—in “ the 
light which never was on sea or shore.” He has, we 
notice, been accused of “rhapsody” by a London 
paper, but unjustly. All poetry, nay, all thought, if 
looked at from a certain cold and narrow angle, will 
appear rhapsodical. The proof that it is not, lies in 


its power to interest, inform, and excite, and that Mr. | 


We at least read it at a sitting, anda 
very pleasant sitting it was. Since reading Festus’s 
famous tour through the earth, we have seen 
no better specimen of ideal geography than this 
little book of Mr. Livingston’s. 
a girdle round about the globe,” and it is a girdle of 
gold. Not aspot that has become interesting, from 
its association with virtue, or valour, or genius, or 
religion, but is carefully commemor:.ted. A more 


1..’s book has. 


delightful introduction to what is too often the dry | 


study of geography, could not have been written. He 
plunges the old arid planet in a deluge of delight. 
As we close, we feel prouder of our descent from the 
mighty mother, which has produced so many fair and 
noble men, and objects, and memories. Most cordially 


do we recommend this graphic “ Bird’s Eye View” of | 


the world to our readers. 





The Landlord's and Tenant's Guide: a Compendium of 
Information for the Procuring, Occupying, and Dis- 
posing of Estates and Houses, jc. By ALFRED Cox, 
Estate Agent. London: published by the Author. 


ir you want to buy land, Mr. ALFreD Cox tells you | 
how to estimate its value; what particulars you | 


ought to take into account; what per-centages it 
ought to yield to you; what constitutes the difference 
in value of such investments, and such like. 

If you are going to let a house, or to take one, he 
tells you likewise the terms upon which the tenancy 
should be negotiated ; what it behoves cautious men to 
inquire into before they strike the bargain; the terms 
on which the bargain should be struck ; and a great 
deal more, which we could not even enumerate in one 
of these closely-printed columns. 

He even goes into household expenditure; gives all 
kinds of useful information as to ecclesiastical and 
scholastic property ; exhibits the purchase-values of 
professions and trades; describes the suburbs of Lon- 
don with a view to residence ; and completes a won- 
drous collection of useful facts with a gazetteer of 
England and Wales. 

It is for its facts that this volume will be valued, 
and we ought not to look beyond them. They have 
been most laboriously collected ; they are of unques- 
tionable utility ; and the result is most creditable to 
the industry and ingenuity of the compiler, and 
we doubt not will find extensive patronage among the 
numerous public to whose needs it is addressed. 


The Theory and Practice of Caste: being an Inquiry 
into the Effects of Caste, §c. By B. A. Irvine, Esq., 
B.A. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


THE purpose of this essay is to diffuse more widely | 


among the educated classes of this country a know- 


ledge of native India, of which there is an extra- 


ordinary lack, as all who mingle with society and 
listen to after-dinner conversations on India and 
(Indian affairs must have noticed. The ignorance of 
Englishmen generally of the race over whom they 
have been by Providence set to rule is as strange as 
it is discreditable. On one portion of the social 
institutions of India, that of caste, the most erroneous 
notions prevail in the public mind. Mr. Irving has 
set himself to the useful task of dissipating these 
errors, in a treatise that shows a mastery of his sub- 
ject. He describes caste as it is in theory and in 
practice, the two being found there, as elsewhere, to 
be not always in accordance. He traces its effects on 
the political, military, and civil institutions of our 
Indian empire ; on the social and domestic habits ; on 
the intercourse between natives and Europeans; on 
the moral and religious character of the people; on 
the progress of Christianity, and its probable influence 
over the future destinies of India. All who have 
interested themselves in the Indian qnestion, or who 
purpose to do so, should procure and read attentively 
this interesting and instructive little volume. It is 
by far the best treatise on the subject we have ever 
seen. 





China, Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical ; with some 
account of Ava and the Burmese, Siam and Assam. 
London: Bohn. 

WERE it not for the intensity of eagerness with which 

the public eye is fixed upon Turkey, fearful lest it 

should become the prey of Russia, and the war pro- | 
phesied by Napoleon be actually begun—not to end 
till after this generation has passed away, the rebellion 
in China would have commanded the serious atten- 
tion of Europe. Nevertheless it is an event big with 
importance, end however it may; for if the rebels 
succeed, there will be a new policy towards ‘“ the 
outer barbarians,” and if the present Emperor should 
hold his own, he will make larger concessions to the 
great powers of Europe and America, by way of 
consolidating a support which may serve him in time | 


Like Puck, he “ puts | 


| of the day. 


Library is appropriately devoted to that Empire, now 
in the throes of a revolution. The earlier portion of 
it was written by Miss Corner, whose skill in nar- 
ration is probably familiar to most of our readers. 
Her work has been carefully revised, and the remain- 
der furnished, by a gentleman, not named, who has 
devoted much time to the study of China and the Indo- 
Chinese nations. It is thus the most complete account 
to be procured of that interesting portion of the globe, 
and its value is enhanced by the introduction of no 
less than one hundred illustrative engravings; and 
the price of the whole is so trifling, that it is marvel- 
lous how the enterprising publisher can be repaid. 
The reader who desires to know that price must turn 
to the advertisement. We cannot name it here with- 
out being liable to duty. 


The Alphabet annot ted for Youth and Adults. By an 
Old Etonian. London: Ackermann and Co. 
Tue writer of this doggrel has undertaken “to im- 
prove the language of his countrymen and country- 
women of every grade of life,” which he endeavours to 
do, partly by satire upon mispronunciations, partly 
| by putting into loose rhymes the recognised rules of 
pronunciation. Of the writing we cannot say a word 
| in approval. It has neither wit nor wisdom in it. 
But the profuse illustrations, by Mr.George W. Terry, 
| are admirable. Cleverer things ‘have never appeared 
in Punch than the outline groups that margin each 
page of poor péetry. Whether for design or execu- 
tion, these drawings are extraordinary. They teem 
with humour; they are sketched with a true artist’s 
power of expression; and many of them are palpable 
| hits at public characters, likenesses that you recognise 
| ata glance. Pity that such talent in the artist should 
| be associated with such a lack of it on the part of 
| the writer. But the buyer will probably forgive the 
| one for the sake of the other. Ile is not obliged to 
j read; he can enjoy the engravings without the 
| text. 


The Three Colonies of Australia, their Pastures, Copper 
| Mines, and Gold Fields. By SAMUEL SIDNEY. 
Second Edition. Ingram and Co. 

Wer are not surprised that this volume, so crowded 
with information of the utmost moment to all who 
contemplate emigration, should already have passed 
into a second edition. We notice it again, only to 
| state that it has received many improvements. All 
| the subsequent intelligence has been carefully col- 
lected, and inserted in its proper place. Some un- 
avoidable errors have been corrected; and mani- 
festly no pains have been spared to obtain from the 
most authentic sources, the safest and soundest in- 
structions as to the state of the three settlements, 
as to the wants of emigrants, as to their difficulties, 
and how to prepare for them, the prospects of 
fortune in the land of gold, and the various openings 
that offer themselves to industry. The volume is 
illustrated with many engravings. 


A sECOND edition has just issued of a work which 
ought to be in the hands of young and old, and which 
arrives most seasonably to be a holiday gift or a 
school prize. It is entitled The Wisdom and Genius 
of Shakspere, and in it the Rey. Tnomas Price has 
collected all the best things Shakspere wrote on every 
subject, classified under the broad divisions of Moral 
Philosophy, Delineations of Character, Paintings of 
Nature, Aphorisms, and Miscellaneous. It is by far 
the best work of the kind we have ever seen.——A 
little volume which we take up from the heap piled upon 
our table is entitled Essays on some of the Forms of 
Literature, by Tuomas 'T. Lyxcu. It contains the 
substance of a course of lectures delivered by the 
author at the Manchester Institution. The subjects 
treated of are—Poetry, its sources and influence ; 
Biography, Autobiography, and History; Fictions 
and Imaginative Prose; and Criticism and Writings 
Mr. Lynch has formed a singularly- 
accurate estimate of the worth of modern literature ; 
he recognises its many excellences, and he is not 
blind to its many and great defects. Against these 
latter he warns his readers eloquently and emphati- 
cally; and all who contemplate composition (and 
who, nowadays, does not ?) should read and profit by 
his teachings.——ADbotsford and Sir Walter Scott is 
a little volume minutely describing the residence of 
the author of Waverley, and all around and connected 
with it. The author informs us that he was 
“honoured with the notice of Sir Walter Scott,” and 
had been “accustomed to make notes of whatever 
transpired, either in my own hearing and presence or 
otherwise gathered from those who had easy access to 
Abbotsford.” We are bound, however, to state that 
the notes thus taken were not worth the keeping, still 
less the printing. The descriptive portions of the 
work are interesting to visitors, who might usually 
carry it with them. The History of Uncle Tom's 
Countrymen is a description of the sufferings of the 
slaves in their capture and conveyance across the 
ocean, with engravings of a slave-ship, which convey 
a terrible idea of the tortures to which they are sub- 
jected——Uncle Tom at Home is a review of the 
American reviewers of Mrs. Stowe, by F. C. ApAms., 








| of need. The new volume of Mr. Bohn’s J//ustrated | It lashes them well.——A Mr. Cre.iiy, a passenger 


in the Australia, has sent us some Practical Hints to 
intending Emigrants, which they would do well to take, 
as the suggestions are the result of a painful experience. 
Forciyn Chaplaincies are treated of in three letters 
addressed to the Bishop of London from the Congre- 
gation of Madeira. They urge the necessity of mis- 
sions. ——The Jndia Reform Tracts are issued in quick 
“Public Works” is the subject ef the 
eighth of them. C'ARLYLE’S clever, but eccentric 
and unsound, essay on The Nigger Question has been 
reprinted in a pamph'et, as a sort of set-off, we sup- 
pose, against the Uncle Tom mania. But anything 
from his pen is amusing and worth reading ; and this 
is not his least vigorous work. A pamphlet on The 
Eastern Question, by AX IxQuirneR, opposes the conti- 
nued preservation of the Turkish empire, and proposes 
as a substitute the construction of a Greek Empire. 
This would prevent a fight for the prize among the 
Western nations; but persons well acquainted with 
Turks and Greeks say that the former are by far the 
best of the two, and that a Greek Empire would be a 
great mischief. Mr. Buckiey has published a 
volume on the Great Cities of the Middl Ages, which, 
topographically and historically, might have made a 
most interesting and instructive book. But the 
author has contrived to produce a singularly heavy 
one, made up of a collection of gatherings from 
travellers and historians, strung together with a few 
commonplace remarks of his own. Bohn’s Standard 
Library has just presented to its subscribers the fifth 
volume of Milton’s Prose Works, the grandest com- 
positions in our language. It contains the conclusion 
of the Posthumous Treatise on the Christian Doctrine; 
the History of Britain; the History of Moscovia ; 
and, most valuable of all, a copious index to the five 
volumes. These indexes are a novel and useful 
feature in Bohn’s Libraries———Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall have introduced into their series of Readings for 
Travellers, CARLYLE’s “‘ Essay on Dr. Johnson.” We 
hope that in this manner the various miscellaneous 
papers of that great and original writer will be given 
to the world, at prices which will make them acces- 
sible to all readers. The first volume of Diogenes, 
the rival of Punch, has been completed, and is before 
us, handsomely bound in green and gold. We have 
made mention of it during its weekly publication. In 
its collected shape it is an ornament to the drawing- 
room table. The Public School Matches and those 
we meet there, by A WykruAmist, will amuse the 
cricketers by its good-humoured satire. But there is 
more fun in the engravings than in the text: the 
artist’s pencil has. beaten his pen—if, indeed, 
they are the production of the same hand. It 
will be bought more for the former than for the 
latter. The Rey. G. S. Moxris, formerly a chap- 
lain in Van Dieman’s Land, has sent us a pamphlet 
on Convicts and Colonies. Ife is opposed to the 
system of transportation, which is about to be 
abolished, and his argument is founded upon his 
own experience of its unfitness for its professed object, 
and the injury it inflicts upon the colonies—— 
Another brochure by “the W yk hamist,” similar to 
that noticed above, is entitled Paddy Land and Lakes 
of Killarney. ‘The same remarks apply to it, with this 
difference, that the present is a more serious produc- 
tion. The engravings are clever sketches of scenery, 
and the text, though aping “the funny,” that 
most odious of all styles, conveys a good deal of in- 
formation.——“ A Clergyman of the Church of 
England” has claimed for the working man a country 
holiday on Sunday, in a pamphlet entitled Much Ado 
about Nothing. It puts well the arguments on on 
side. A translation into French of the famous 
“ Letters of an Englishman,” has just issued from 
the press. Even the original would not have 
met with the same welcome now, and it is not pro- 
bable that the translation will be a prosperous one. 
— Mr. Couiixs has sent us a neat map of the 
Encampment at Chobham, fitted for the pocket. 
Visitors require one.——Right welcome to all lovers 
of pure, vigorous English writing will be the new 
edition of the Confessions of an English Opium ". 
Che fame of this work grows with years, and, having 
become a classic, everybody must possess it ;—and, 
being a delightful book, everybody will read it.— 
A little volume, entitled Memoirs of a Stomach, seems 
to be designed to teach, in the form of a satire, the 
duty of properly treating that important organ, by 
carefully avoiding the giving of it too much to do. 
But the humour is rather too far-fetched and over- 
strained. 





succession. 
































PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Tut Westminster Review loses none of its vigour, and 
is learning prudence with success. It is certainly 
refreshing to turn from the ponderous pedantry of the 
Edinburgh and the gossiping anilities of the Quar- 
terly to the voung life and new-world ideas of the 
“ We do not like either its theology or 
its politics; but in candour we must admit that it 
maintains them with fair argument, with unusual 
ability and skill, and without resorting to the wea- 
pons of abuse and ridicule. The new number is full 
of interest. The first article treats of John Knox, of 
whose life and preaching there is a most graphic 
sketch by a congenial pen. “4 byer-Legislation ” is a 





Westminster. 
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theme not unealled for even new, when it is still a 
popular belief that law can cure every evil. Wise 
men know that the fewer laws the better, and that 
attempts to regulate society by law frequently make 
more evils than they cure. A genial paper on “ Pedi- 
gree and Heraldry ” carries the reader back, not dis- 
agreeably, to past times; from which he is again 
hurried to consider the much-vexed question of “‘ Sects 
and Secular Education,” and the scarcely less per- 
plexing one of “ Young Criminals.” The “ Life of 
Moore” is now somewhat stale, and “ India” will be 
voted tiresome. But “ Balzac and his Writings” 
will be eagerly devoured; and the concluding essay, 
on the “Turkish Empire,” treats fully and instruc- 
tively a question on which all have yet a great deal 
to learn. 

Another quarterly, of less varied attractions, but 
perhaps of more practical utility, next claims atten- 
tion. The thirty-first number of the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England treats of farming 
as a science, and gives the fullest information on 
such topics as “ Farming in Derbyshire ;” ‘ The Pro- 
duction of Butter,” which every farmer should read, for 
its instruction might be turned to practical account ; 
“Cropping and Cultivating Light Land;” “ The 
Geology of the Keythorpe Estate ;” a curious paper 
on “ Hereditary Diseases of Horses ;” divers Reports 
on Drainage; the treatment of Flax, both agricul- 
tural and technical; Sheep-breeding ; the results of 
Inoculation for the pleuro-pneumonia in cattle, &c. 
Of course, every cultivator of the land who can read 
will read this journal. 

Blackwoods Magazine for July contains “ Lady Lee’s 
Widowhood,” the authorship of which is a mystery. It 
is the product of an accomplished pen, yet do we know 
of no living author who combines so many beauties. 
Weiss’s * History of the French Protestant Refugees,” 
isan analysis of a book that has a profounder interest, 
and which is not without its lessons for us, who seem 
to be threatened with a revival of the power of the 
same foe to liberty. ‘‘ Paris Theatricals” is one of 
those pleasant papers on French Art and Literature 
for which Blackwood has long been famous. We 
recognise the hand of “ The Sketcher,” in the article 
on “The Fine Arts and the Public Taste in 1850.” 
“ Gold and Emigration” is the political paper, which 
however, is not worthy of its place and its company. 
Mr. Francis’s work on “ Life Assurance,” and the 
“ Memoir of the late Marquis of Londonderry,” are thé 
other books reviewed, after Blackwood’s amusing plan 
of analysis. 

Sharpe *s London Magazine is now edited by Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, and consequently very much improved. 
It contains two steel engravings, and its list of contri- 
butors displays many names of note; but of none are 
the writings so pleasing as those of the accomplished 
editress. Her ‘“* Helen Lyndsay,” now publishing in 
these pages, is one of her best novels. 


The Thirty-third Part of Tomlinson’s Cyclopedia of 


+ . i ” 
Useful Arts advances to the word “ Sculpture. It 


FOR 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Goetue’s house at Weimar is one of the 
places of that region of Germany ; all through 
the year the German “Literary Pilgrim” of 
every grade, from the Prince and Princess to the 
enthusiastic student and burgher-maiden, flocks 
to it, as readers from every clime flock to Shak- 
spere’s house at Stratford-upon-Avon. The 
great poet’s mansion is carefully preserved, out- 
side and inside, in the dignified simplicity which 
it presented while yet he tenanted it. There are 
the last books he read ; with that pen, and with 
ink from that inkstand, he wrote the closing 
scenes of the second part of Faust; this was his 
favourite chair ; yonder are the busts he loved to 
gaze on! Something of the same hero-worship 
has, if we remember rightly, kept in a similar 
manner the Weimar residence of Schiller sacred 
to the memory of its great denizen ; and now at 
last we learn that German “ pietiit” is doing for 
Jean Paul Richter’s terrestrial home what it did 
long ago for those of his two mighty compeers and 
contemporaries. His little house at Bayreuth, 
“Bayreuth, which is my home on this side the 
grave,” is being furbished up by the tardy muni- 
ficence of some of his admirers. The dingy walls 
are to be repainted ; one of his huge paper-collee- 
tanea is to be deposited in the sitting-room ; and 
a “magnificent album” shall stand open per- 
petually to receive the signatures of hero-wor- 
shipping visitors, who are not likely to fail in 
quantity. For, indeed, after all that has been 
and may be said in favour of Goethe’s and Schil- 
ler’s superior gifts, and in spite of all the excep- 
tions that may be taken to Jean Paul’s style and 


show- 





abounds with illustrative engravings, which always 
add so greatly to the practical utility of such a work 
as this. 

The Art Journal for July presents its readers with 
the conclusion of the “ Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Dublin Exhibition, and which contains several hun- 
dred woodcuts of extraordinary beauty. This is in 
addition to its usual valuable variety of contents—its 
two engravings from the Vernon Gallery, viz. Gains- 
borough’s “ Musidora,” and ‘ The Sepulchre,” by 
Etty ; with illustrated papers on the ‘* Domestic Man 
ners of the English during the Middle Ages,” &c. and 
the progress of art everywhere. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for July continues Mr. 
Wright’s “ Wanderings of an Antiquary, with en- 
gravings, and produces a political caricature of the 
time of Charles I., besides its wonted memoirs and his- 
torical records, which give it permanent value. 

The Scottish Review is a cheap quarterly journal of 
social progress—in fact, a temperance advocate, having 
some able contributors, such as the author of the 
paper on “ Juvenile Delinquents.” 

Mr. Parker’s National Miscellany exhibits slight 
improvements ; but then it is not what its title im- 
ports. The greater portion of it is not national, as, 
witness the articles—‘* A Trip to Leipsic Fair;” 
‘Modern Spanish Poetry ;” and “French Art.” A 
magazine, to be successful, must have a character of 
its own. 

The new number of Mr. J. Chapman's Library for 
the People contains an interesting essay, by Mr. F. W. 
Newman, on ‘“ The Crimes of the House of Hapsburg 
against its own liege subjects,” in which the sins of 
Austria against Hungary are exposed and denounced 
with a vehemence that smacks more of the orator than 
the historian. 

The new part of Messrs. Ingram and Co.’s Universal 
Library contains Goldsmith’s “ Citizen of the World” 
complete for a shilling. 

The first number of a new magazine, entitled the 
British Journal, is before us. It seems to promise 
well, for it occupies its own ground, being mainly 
devoted to social questions. The best paper is by 
Mr. Angus Reach, on the “ Musical Season of 1853.” 
But a first number is seldom a test of what a new 
periodical will be. 

The Ladies’ Companion has passed into a new 
editorship, Mrs. Crosland having retired; but many 
of her contributors remain, and there is no apparent 
change in the character of the contents. 

The Farmers’ Magazine collects all the scattered 
information of the month, and embellishes it with 
engravings of a Suffolk horse and a long-woolled 
sheep. 

The True Briton is very cheap, but not very good. 


How could it be; for what writers could be retained | 


upon it ? 

The Freemasons’ Quarterly Magazine for July is 
something more than a journal of Freemasonry. It is 
a magazine of polite literature, having articles for the 


EIGN 


tendency, there was nobly developed in him an 
important element of manhood which had either 
lain undeveloped in those other two celebrated men, 
or did not exist in them at all to any appreciable 
degree. Surely Goethe and Schiller were both of 
them “good-hearted” persons (for was there ever a 
great head without a good heart ?)—and yet-— 
and yet—we often turn away with a kind of tedium 
from their enthusiasms about ideal and imaginary 
personages, their rapturous dialogues in their 
art-gallery about cold marble forms, to enjoy the 
tropic heat of Jean Paul’s all-embracing love— 
although, indeed, a love which may foster poi- 
sonous plants and reptiles into the deadliest 
activity, while it quickens the general world of 
animated nature as a whole into luxuriant and 
magnificent beauty. And now too, when for 
many reasons—some good, some bad — the 
minds of men are being wonderfully and fear- 
fully directed to regions of the supernatural 
and supermundane, Jean Paul's “ thoughts 
that wandered through eternity,” will have a 
charm and a value for a large though special 
class of persons, who can find no response for 
their highest aspirations within the artistically- 
defined limits of the visible or intellectually-con- 
ceivable world, which was enough for Goethe and 
Schiller. 

Goethe, Schiller, and Jean Paul Richter address 
themselves to persons in a state of cultivated 
comfort, purely domestic susceptibility and medi- 
tative ease ; very different from them and from 
that audience are the audacious ultra-Hegelians, 
and the audacious minds who listen to and are 
influenced by their teachings. Foremost among 





general reader, and contributors who cannot be free- 
masons—such as Miss Pardoe. As a mass of masonic 
news, it must be very interesting to “ brethers.” 

Messrs. Addey’s child’s magazine, The Charm, 
continues to atttract by its multitude of engravings. 
Their Picture Pleasure Book, is a “ young people’s” 
album, a gathering together of hundreds of first-rate 
woodcuts. Children do enjoy it, as we can testify. 

The Poultry Book, published by Messrs. Orr, 
ministers to the present mania for cocks and hens, by 
giving the amplest instructions as to breeds and feeds, 
with fine coloured engravings from drawings by 
Harrison Weir. 

Hogg's Instructor appears in its new and more dig- 
nified form, as a monthly. It is printed precisely 
like Blackwood, and contains almost as much reading. 
But, instead of a few long papers, it gives a number 
of short ones—these, however, being of considerable 
merit—and it numbers among its contributors some 
good names, as Gilfillan, Aird, De Quiney, &e. We 
hope it will be more successful in its new form than 
in its old one—a good and cheap monthly magazine 
is a desideratum. But great care must be taken not 
to sacrifice substance to variety. Articles appropri- 
ately brief for a weekly sheet may be too short for a 
monthly one. There is room for improvement in this 
respect. 

Forbes Winslow’s Journal of Psychological Medi- 
cine for July increases in interest and worth, as it 
advances in years. It is the only periodical in Eng- 
land exclusively devoted to Mental Pathology, and 
therefore deserves to be strenuously supported by all 
who make a study of that most useful of all the 
sciences. The new Part has some attractive papers, 
foremost of which we would place a novel and curious 
one entitled ‘* The Dietetics of the Soul.” ‘ Habit, 
phrenologically considered,” is another instructive 
essay, that ably analyses a feature of the human 
mind of which sufficient account is not taken either 
by philosophers or statesmen. ‘Insanity in India” 
is a statistical contribution of great value; and a re- 
view of Mr. Morell’s “‘ Elements of Psychology ” deals 
carefully with a book that is not likely to be read so 
extensively as it ought to be. 

The new number of Ingram and Cooke’s Unirersa/ 
Library contains ‘* Michelet’s Life of Luther” com- 
plete for a few pence. 

The Nineteenth Part of the Portrait Gallery, pre- 
sents large portraits engraved on steel of Burke, 
Cowper, Washington, and four others. 

The Home Companion, in its new and improved 
form, is a good collection of wholesome reading for 
families. : 

The Seventh part of Reynard the Fox, translated 
from the German, is yery cleverly illustrated by 
Mr. Wolf. 

Macphail’s Edinburgh Ecclesiastical Journal is a 
review of small price, published in Edinburgh. It 
seems to have attained to some age; but we cannot 
quite understand why. 


LITERATURE. 


these ultra-Hegelian preachers of “ absolute free- 
dom,” intellectual, moral, religious, practical, 
political, and social—who have madetheir master’s 
name a byeword and reproach—stands Brano 
Bauer; and he has just brought forth a work on 
one aspect of the great European question of the 
time, entitled Russia and Germandom (“Russland 
und das Germanerthum” ), from whichit seems as if 
ultra-Hegelianism had reached its furthest possi- 
ble development, and was about to convert itself 
into a new and very singular entity. Withapro- 
found contempt for the positive-old, and a pro- 
fessed enthusiasm for the negative-new, this 
German ultra-progressionist fixes all his hopes on— 
the sword of Russia! With contemptuous hearti- 
ness he paints the corpse-like corruption into 
which, as he thinks, all Western Europe has 
fallen ; and the only recent occurrence there that 
meets with his approval is the coup-d’état of the 
2nd December, because it was a coup-de-grace to 
what he styles “the absurd theory” of the 
“ government of capacities ”—intellectual gentle- 
men like Messrs. Guizot, Lamartine, Thiers, and 
company. We in England are accustomed to 
consider ourselves pretty prosperous and pretty 
safe ; but in our prosperity and tranquillity Bauer 
can see nothing but the presage of a coming and 
tremendous conflict between royalty and demo- 
cracy—a struggle, according to him, foreseen both 
by Whigand Tory, who, with a view to it, and 
not to domestic self-defence, combined, he con- 
siders, to pass the famed Militia Bill. But when 
he turns to Eastern Europe, then all appears 
couleur-de-rose. What strikes us as iron rigidity 
in the Russian despotism, is to Bauer a series of 
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peautifully-simple developments, in which the | under the disguise of the writer. Count de Maistre 


patriarchal system serves as a groundwork to the 
‘ommunistic, and that again to the autocratico- 
theocratic. He has evidently read with sympathy 
the latest volume of Haxthausen’s work on Russia, 
recently introduced by us to our readers, and 
which is to form, we observe, the 
um article in the forthcoming number of the 
Quarterly Review. Curious ! the Prussian Baron, 
with his conservative, feudalist and monarchical 
tendencies, unites in admiration for the institu- 
tions of Russia contrasted with those of Western 
Europe—unites with the ultra-destructive, ultra- 
1egative speculator! Certainly, of the two, the 
Jaron is the more self-consistent. ‘The sword of 
lespotic Russia might preserve “order” in a 
revolutionary continent, but how it could favour 
Baner’s views would puzzle us to discover; were 
it not that we are reminded of the old proverb, 
“extremes meet.” There seems to pervade 
Bauer’s lucubration a vaguely and indistinctly- 
expressed, but still unmistakeable, belief that the 
wished-for ‘sword of Russia” will preserve 
physical and social order, solely to allow intel- 
jlectual disorder all the more securely to do its 
work, until the old ideas have been completely 
expelled by the new from the general European 
mind—and then—only Herr Bauer knows ! 
While the Bauers, Feuerbachs and Strausses 
are carrying on their work as the extreme left of 
a negative and destructive opposition, there is no 
lack of activity on the ministerial benches and 
on the part of the extreme right—an ingenious 
and industrious but purely historical member of 
which is a certain M. Amedée Fleury of Paris, 
who has lately published a book on Saint Paul 
and Seneca; being an inquiry into the relations 
that existed between the philosopher and the 
apostle (Saint Paul et Se neque ; Recherches sur les 
Rapports du Philosophe avec (Apétre.) The quiet 
confidence and dogmatisin of M. Fleury are only 
inferior to the research and ingenuity which he 
displays in maintaining the astounding thesis that 
Seneca was a personal pupil and disciple of St. 
Paul’s; that the tutor of Nero was a 
Catholic, believing in the Trinity, receiving the 
Eucharist, and well founded in the doctrines of 
Purgatory and of the Last Judgment! 'The perfect 
honesty and good faith and the extensive erudi- 
tion with which M. Fleury goes through his 
self-chosen and most original task, secure him 
from the ridicule with which he would otherwise 
be overwhelmed in his frantic attempt to build a 
large inter-biographical theory out of the vague 
expression of St. Jerome, to the effect that there 
existed a tradition of an epistolary correspondence 
between Paul and Seneca. Gallio’s refusal to 
deal harshly with the apostle on the celebrated 
occasion mentioned in Scripture is ascribed to the 
direct interference and influence of Seneca:—ez 
mo disce omnia! Where the author appears to 
least advantage, and where his treatment of the 
subject has a look of disingenuousness, is in the 
portion of the work that attempts to piece to- 
gether out of Seneca’s writings a complete system 
of Christian doctrine —at what a cost of straining 
and twisting insignificant expressions, and with 
how much concealment of opposite proofs, those 
who know Senecca’s writings may easily imagine. 
M. Auguste Bernard has devoted a volume, 
entitled The Origin and First Appearances of 
Printing in Europe (* De VOrigine et des Debuts 
de l’Imprimerie en Europe”), to the assertion 
of the less serious but scarcely less disputable 
paradox than that defended by M. Fleury, 
namely, that the Dutch were the real inventors 
of printing in Europe—and one which has been | 
satisfactorily disposed of in the -Athencenm 
Francais, by M. Ambroise Firmin Didot, a 
member of the most distinguished family of 
publishers and printers that France has pro- 
duced. From the same journal we take a slight 
but interesting sketch from Lamartine’s pen, of 
the famous Count Joseph de Maistre, whose 
memoirs we have already brought cursorily under 
the notice of our readers,—mémoirs, by the way, 
which served as the basis of an article on their 
subject in a recent number of the Ldinhuryh 
Review, from the same pen to which our contem- 
porary, the Atheneum, is occasionally indebted for 
its Parisian intelligence. After an amusing 
description of De Maistre’s two uncles resident 
at Chamberry, Lamartine proceeds: 


good 


It was at another epoch that I there became ac- 
quainted with Count Joseph de Maistre, the oldest of 
all his brothers, the Levi of that tribe. I heard from 
his own lips, the Soirées de St. Petersburg, before they 
were published. The friends and the enemies of his 
philosophy were equally slow to understand the man 


subject of 





was a man of considerable stature, with a fine mas- 
culine and military countenance; with a high and 
open brow, on which floated, like the wrecked frag- 
ments of a crown, some fine silvery locks. His eye 
was quick, transparent, and frank in its expression ; 
his bearing exhibited the dignity that belonged to 
his rank, his intellect, his age. It was impossible 
to see him without being struck, without suspecting 
that one was in the presence of something great. 
Leaving his native mountains at an early age, he at 
first resided at Turin ; thence vicissitudes had thrown 
him to the island of Sardinia, and thence to Russia, 
without his having traversed France, England, or 
Germany. From his youth upwards he had been 
morally without a country; he knew nothing but 
through books, and of them he had read but few. 
Thence his wonderful eccentricity of thought and 
style. His was an uncultivated, but a great soul; 
an unpolished, but a vast intelligence; a rude, but 
vigorous style. Thus surrendered, as he was, to him- 
self, his philosophy was but the theoretical form of 
his religious instincts. The holy passions of his mind 
had been converted into belief. He had made dogmas 
of his prejudices. All his philoso lay in that. In 
ind the 
man higher than both. His faith, to which he too 
often gave a sophistical clothing, and the attitude of 














him, the writer was much above the thinker ; : 








reason-defying paradox, was sincere, sublime, fruitful 
in his life. His was an antique virtue, or rather, a 
virtue rude and strongly-marked, like that Moses of 
Michael Angelo, which still shows the imprint of the 
chisel that blocked it out. Beneath the forms of 
the man you still discern the rock. His genius 
was too gigantesque ; but it was grandly pro- 
portioned. This is why M. aistre is popular. 
More harmonious and more rect, he would have 
been less pleasing to the crowd, which never looks 
He is an Alpine Bossuet. 





close. 


The despotically-governed country which gave 
a pension to Rousseau’s Madame de Warens, and 
produced the fierce Alfieri and the fierce De 
Maistre, is now a part of the constitutional 
kingdom of Sardinia—the hope of all constitu- 
tional Italians, and, as they fondly dream, the 
nucleus of a coming Kingdom of Northern Italy, 
to be washed on the east by the Adriatic. Lite- 
rature, in such a country and at such a time, is 
naturally, for the most part, practical and poli- 
tical, though not without some striking excep- 
tions, such as that of the artist, author, states- 
man, our recent visitor the Marquis d’Azeglio. 
One of D’Azeglio’s former colleagues, the Sar- 
dinian ex-Minister of Justice, Count Sclopis, 
has recently published a professedly historical 
work, in which, however, it is not difficult to de- 
tect a political aim, especially when it is taken 
in connection with the recent visit of the Duke of 
Genoa to this eountry:—On the Political Rela- 
tions hetwee n the Dynasty of Savoy, and the 
Bi itish Gove rnment: Historical Re searche se By F. 
Sclopes. With an appendix of unpublished docu- 
ments (** Delle Relazioni Politiche tra la Dinastia 
di Savoia,” &e.) Beginning with the earliest con- 
nection in the wav of commercial treaties between 
the Plantagenet Kings of England and the Dukes 
of Savoy, the disquisition expands as it proceeds 
into a history of the perpetual struggle of Savoy 
against its powerful French neighbour, inter- 
spersed with criticisms on the characters of i 
Princes, and its whole international relations with 
the general European system. The drif 
work is to show that an annexation of Lom! : 
to what is now the Kingdom of Sardinia is by 
no means a project of yesterday, but has emerged 
repeatedly in the diplomatic discussions of the 
last hundred years respecting the balance of 
power in Europe. What Prussia is to Germany, 
that Sardinia is to Italy; and, to judge from pre- 
sent appearances, great political and territorial 
developments of both are to be expected at no 
distant date. 

From the United States, we learn that the 
useful Jndex to Periodical Literature, by Mr. 
Poole, the librarian of the Boston (Mass.) 
Atheneum, and which we long ago announced to 
be in preparation, is in the press, and will be 
published immediately. Such a work has been 
long a desideratum. Every reader of periodical 
literature, of reviews and magazines, must often 
have occasion to refer to valuable articles, the 
subjects of which he remembers while forgetting 
their precise locale, and Mr. Poole’s Index will 
enable him to find them easily again. Moreover, 
the number of literary memvirs and biographies 
which have appeared during the last quarter of 
a century, afford large, but widely-scattered, 
material for an index to the authorship of the 
best papers which have enriched our periodical 
literature, and Mr. Poole, with great industry, 
has availed himself of that resource. His work, 
though unpublished, has formed the subject of a 
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prematurely ill-natured and depreciatory criti- 
cism in the Atheneum,—a criticism which we 
suspect will turn out to be due to the slight 
notice which Mr. Poole has thought fit to take 
of the lucubrations of our contemporary. 

New England Transcendentalism appears to b< 
dying out, or to be assuming an embodiment 
different from its old one of mystical and high- 
soaring disquisition. Margaret Fuller is dead; 
Theodore Parker is betaking himself to practical 
aims,—and of the Peabodies, young Channings, 
and Thoreaus, we now hear little or nothing. 
Emerson survives in the old state of 
transcendental activity—or passivity; although, 
indeed, his new work, Notes on Europe, is to be 
of a descriptive rather than of a reflective 
character. About to be published in this 
country, previously to appearing in its author’s 
own, it will convey the impressions which we 
and our French neighbours made upon the serene 
sage of Concord during the Revolutionary year 
of 1848. 


alone 





FRANCE. 


Les Femmes. Par Atrnonse Karr. (aris: 

Michel Lévy Freres. 
M. Karr, having made up his mind to writ 
an entertaining book all about the ladies, is too 
much of a feuilletonist to fail. We do not quite 
like the manner in which the subject is spun out; 
and our readers will smile when they are told 
that, after careful computation, we find that out 
of three hundred and fifty pages upwards.of one 
hundred are 4/ani:; but for all this Les Femmes 
are, as they always are, very good fun for an 
hour or two. 

M. Karr by no means makes himself a chevaliea 
des dames, nor is he a misogynist ; he is a feuille- 
tonist, pure and simple: that is to say, he writes 
whatever comes to the point of his pen that is in 
relation to the subject, whether it affect the one 
side or the other. None but a woman could 
write a perfectly true book about her own sex; 
and she would not, because she dare not. Th 
fox is a cunning creature, but a woman is more 
cunning than a fox, is an old Spanish proverb ; 
and the deepest and most experienced of men 
sinks into nothingness when he comes to measure 
his tact and his wit against the simplest girl. 
How, then, shall a man write a perfect monograph 
about Le s Ft mimes Ff 

Still M. Karr gives one 
lessons, by which many a lady may profit. 
is one. 


or two useful little 


Here 


sition that of a husband. All that 






he gives vife, he ought to give her; all that h 
has in the world is as much hers as his, and he never 
can seem generous in the eyes of his wife. Clotilde 
has a husband and a lover. Her husband has no 
fortune, and she brought him none; but by dint 
of hard work. lustry, and self-denial, he has 





ant position in a commercial house, 


achieved an im] 
itions of the husband and the wife 


Contrast the px 








rhe band toils: he sells his time and his life ; he 
is at his desk in the morning, and does not leave it 
till it is night. Sedet eternumaue sed hit infelix. The 
wife is her own mistress; she gets up when she likes; 






she has nothing to do but to select her amusements : 
she is a rich woman, and her husband only a work- 
man. iree hundred and sixty-five days at 
her command; the husband has only fifty-two Sun- 
days, and his evenings, and even these are not his 
; What reproaches are not heaped upon him if 


She has t! 








owl. 

he refuse to accompany his wife to the theatre! Let 
him say that he is sleepy—he, poor fellow, who has 
got up at six o'clock in the morning and has borne 


the burden in the heat of the daye-and he will be 
overwhelmed with sarcasms: for there are two things 
which women never pardon, sleep and business. But 
this is not all. Clotilde’s husband earns many thou- 
sand francs a year; and with these he pays rent and 
taxes, servants, the tradespeople, Clotilde’s toilette, 
the children’s dress, &c. &e. The husband has.a coat, 
and he wears it out; a hat lasts him a year; he 
travels on foot, or by omnibus, except when he takes 
Clotilde out ; but all this Clotilde makes nothing of 
—it is his duty; to act otherwise would be monstrou 
Now the lover is rich, and sufficiently intimate with 
the family to offer a present now and then. Last 
winter he gave a shawl, which cost him a thousand 
francs; in the spring a dressing case, costing some 
eight hundred more; on New Year’s-day there came 
a coach-full ef toys for the eldest boy, estimated at 
least at a hundred franes ; he gave fifty to the kitchen- 
maid and fifty to the waiting-maid ; but the husband 
has only given necessaries, merely useful matters ; 
how poor he seems by comparison: M is the 
most generous of men; how mean and stingy is the 
husband when weighed against him! 
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SCIENCE, 


POPULAR MEDICINE. 
©THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
BY CELSUS 
I. New Books. 
On Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgia, as affecting the 


TERTIUS. 


Head and Ear; with Remarks on some forms of Head- 


ache in connection with Deafness, by Wru.1Am Har- 
VEY, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for 
Diseases of the Ear, &c. &c. London: Renshaw.—The 
design of this work (as the author announces in the 
preface), is “‘to trace the relations existing between 
the ear and its appendages, and those gouty, rheu- 
matic, and neuralgic disorders which often complicate, 
sometimes cause, and too often protract indefinitely, 
that most afHlictive coudition—partial or total deaf- 

” Tt was once thought that when any bodily 
faculty or function was at fault, the organ pertaining 
to the function in question was in fault also—that a 
blind man must needs have a faulty eye, a lame man 


ness. 


a faulty limb, and a deaf man a faulty ear; but it | mands on the funds, arising from the great influx of | 


has been long ago proved that blindness may be 
caused by something wrong in the stomach or the 


brain; that lameness may be the consequence of | 


hysteria, the lame limb being sound ; 
(whose opportunities of observing the diseases of the 
ear are probably equalled by no surgeon in this 
country), has abundantly shown in this treatise, not 
only that a sound ear may be a deaf one, but that a 
large majority of deaf persons who have been be- 
lieved to be the victims of incurable organic disease 
of the ear, have been only sympathetically deaf; and 
that when the disorder of the constitution has been 
rectified by suitable remedies, the hearing has been 
restored. The author modestly avows in his preface, 


and Mr. Harvey | 


exhibits a dark colour. The pulse is frequent and 


| feeble, and the mucous membranes often participate 


in the disease, and discharge an offensive muco- 


| purulent fluid. 


Ill. Curr-Cuat anp DIscovERIEs. 
Royal Dispensary Sor Diseases of the Ear, Dean- 


| street, Soho.—A sermon was preached on Sunday last, 
| in aid of the funds of this institution, at St. Peter’s | 


Pimlico, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph. At the conclusion of his discourse the Right 
Rey. Prelate most earnestly and powerfully advocated 
the claims of the dispensary, and entreated a liberal 
contribution to its funds. ‘To show that the institu- 
tion was highly deserving of public support, his 
Lordship stated that, during the past year, 1388 
patients had been admitted; of which number 559 


materially relieved. His Lordship’s eloquent appeal 
produced a sum, in aid of the funds, amounting to 
527. 1s. 9d., which was collected at the doors. It 
appears that the present state of the finances of the 
institution is very inadequate to the increasing de- 


patients, whom the reputation of the dispensary has 
attracted. 

A new Hospital for Children in Paris.—The Empress 
of the French has expressed a wish that a second 
hospital for sick children should be erected in the 


| Faubourg St. Antoine, a very populous eastern dis- 


that “he will be rewarded for publishing the results | 
of his experience if, in the words of Sir W. Temple, 


‘though he may not have been able to inform men 


more than they know, he may yet have given them | 


occasion to consider more than they do.’” There is, 


however, rather more in this volume than was known | 


to the profession before it was published; and that 
which was known as general truth, admitted but 
practically ignored, has been by Mr. Harvey lighted 
up into practical utility. He has brought home the 
doctrine of morbid sympathies to th and fre- 
quently without exercising the art of surgery, but 
simply by medical treatment, he has restored the often 
long-lost hearing to the patient. Other medical men 
could have done it, doubtless, but they did not do it; 
and it does not seem to have occurred to the profession 
that it could be done. The work is divided into sec- 
tions, in which the subjects of ‘* Rheumatism,” “* Neu- 
ralgia,” ‘Chronic Headache,” “ Periodical Head- 
ache,” “ Gouty Headache,” ‘‘ Gouty Inflammation of 
the Ear,” and the connexion of these various diseases 
with each other and with the function of hearing, are 
skilfully and practically discussed. The manner in 
which these subjects are treated clearly reveals that 
Mr. Harvey is not a mere aurist, but a thoughtful and 
experienced practitioner of medicine, bringing his 
talents in this capacity to bear upon the matter in 
hand. This is as it should be. The difference be- 
tween our men of science and our empirical pretenders 
is, chiefly, that the one applies the long-established 
principles of medicine to objects and purposes more 
or less new and important ; whereas the other, in his 
ignorance, finds it more easy to repudiate these prin- 
ciples, and to affect the discovery of novel theories, 
which are either contrary to common sense or op- 
posed to the experience of all mankind. We can 
cordially commend Mr. Harvey's work to all whom 
it may interest or concern. 


ear; 


IJ. Errpemics. 
Measles.—This disease is at present very prevalent 
in London and some of the suburbs. The epidemic 
is of a mild character; but, from the severity of the 


trict of Paris. The original hospital for children is 
situated in the Rue’ de Sévres, at the south-western 
extremity of the town, and does not afford sufficient 
accommodation, though containing 626 beds. The 
new institution is to be constructed near the St. 
Antoine Hospital, and to start with 200 beds. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
MUSCULAR FORCE. 

TanLe-Turninc.—In the 7imes newspaper for the 
30th ult. there appeared a letter from Dr. FARADAY 
respecting this absurd mania, which—imported, it 
would seem, like Mormonism, spirit-rappings, and 
other monstrous delusions, originally from the United 
States—has spread over the enlightened and edu- 


| cated (?) countries of continental Europe, and also 


season, the children of the poor frequently have a | 


tedious and imperfect convalescence. The eruption 
is in general very profuse, and the fever slight. 
Furunculoid Ejyndemic: appearance of Acute Pé 
phigus.—The epidemic of carbuneles is still raging in 
London, and has been more fatal during the last 
month than at any previous period, except in the 
month of September last year, in which were re- 
gistered ten deaths. 


m- 


In January, 1853, nine deaths | 


were registered, three of which occurred in the last | 


week of the month. In one of these, the patient, a 
fady of thirty-nine, survived with a succession of car- 


buncles for tive months, during the last five weeks of | 


which they became complicated with whitlows and 
abscesses, under which she sank. In several instances 


the disease has of late commenced with vesications ; | 


and it is also remarkable that two or more deaths 
have recently occurred from pemphigus, which, in its 
acute form, is extremely rare in this country. 
malignant form it is a horrible disease, more dan- 
gerous than small-pox, 
distressing. The type is low, and the serum in the 


vesicles speedily assumes a putrid condition, and | 


In its | 


infected this kingdom, with a rapidity and universality 
unequalled by any mere physical epidemic. In that 
letter, the Professor intimated his intention of placing 
the details of some experiments he has instituted, and 
the conclusions inevitably resulting from these expe- 
riments, before the public in the pages of the 
Atheneum for the following Saturday ; a communi- 
eation I shall now endeavour to condense, so far as 





ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &c 


| as glass, sand-paper, glue, moist-clay, tinfoil, wood, 


| gutta-percha, &c., and this bundle, when affixed to a 


table, was placed under the hands of a turner; the 
table turned. This experiment, varied in many ways, 
was repeated with many persons (movers) with one 
uniform result, viz., the motion of the tables; so that 
no objection can be raised to the use of any or all of 
these materials as impeding or obstructing the pre- 
sumed new force. The next step was to ascertain the 
development of electrical, magnetic, attractive, tan- 
gential, or repulsive forces, but in vain ; no indication 
of these or any peculiar natural force could be detected, 
nor aught observed referrible to other than mere 
mechanical power exerted by the turner. The next 
thing was to determine the nature of this pressure, or 
at any rate so much of it as was exerted in a horizontal 


‘ / direction, and this, in the first instance, was done 
had been discharged cured, and several hundreds | a ’ Rgds 


unawares to the mover. <A soft cement of wax and 
turpentine, or wax and pomatum, was prepared, and 
four or five pieces of smooth slippery cardboard were 
fixed, one above the other, by pellets of this cement ; 
the lowest of these cards was covered with sand-paper 
and rested on the table; the edges of the succeeding ones 
gradually overlapped each other, the exact position of 
each being indicated by a pencil-line drawn on the 
under surface of each overlapping piece of cardboard. 
The uppermost sheet was larger than the rest, so 
as to hide all beneath it from sight. This was 
then placed on a table, and the services of a turner 
called into play, who placed his hands on the large 
uppermost card. The use of the apparatus is due 
to the nature of the cement, which is strong enough 
to offer considerable resistance to mechanical motion, 
and also to retain the cards in any new position they 
might acquire; yet gives way slowly on the con- 
tinued application of mechanical force. After some 
little time had elapsed, hands, cards, and table all 
moved to the left together, and a true result was 
obtained. On examination of the pack of card- 
board, the displacement of the pencil-lines showed 
that the hands had moved further than the table, 
which, in fact, had lagged behind; the uppermost 
card had been pushed to the left, dragging first the 
under cards, and lastly the table, along with it. In 
other instances, when the table remained immoveable, 
the upper card was found to have moved,—proving 
the hands to have carried it in the direction expected. 
Here, then, is one experimental proof that the table 
did not draw the hands and the experimenter after it, 
nor even simultaneously with it. On the coutrary, 


| the hands dragged along with them all things be- 


neath them—both cardboard and table; the hands 


| travelling further than anything below them, and, in 


this can be effected, without rendering the explanation | 


obscure, 
words, giving his reasons for devoting himself to this 
investigation, doubtless to his own vexation and 
annoyance at having his attention occupied by such 
trivialnesses, but by so doing he has acted the part of 
a good citizen, and stood in the breach; for his lucid 
explanation of the causes, on the one hand, and the 
weight of his authority on the other, will not only 
arrest the onward march of this latest folly, 
but, it is to be hoped, prevent the further 
spread of still greater and more mischievous de- 
lusions. “ I should,” he writes in the Times, 
“be sorry that you should suppose I thought this in- 
vestigation necessary on my own account, for my con- 
clusion respecting its nature was soon arrived at, and 
is not changed ; but I have been so often misquoted, 
and applications to me for an opinion are so nume- 
rous, that I hoped, if I enabled myself to give a 
strong one, you would consent to convey it to all per- 
sons interested in the matter.” I now turn to the 
Atheneum. The nature of the proof required, and the 
methods of inquiry followed, were of the same nature 


gation. In the first place the table-movers, whose 
services were employed, were not merely persons suc- 
cessful in producing this movement, but are vouched 
for by the Professor, as persons of honour and can- 
dour, yet, at the same time, influenced by a wish to 
establish the existence of a peculiar motive power. 
Faraday has satisfied himself that a table moves 
when the parties, although strongly wishing it, 
neither intend to nor believe that they do move it 
by the exertion of ordinary mechanical (muscular) 
force. All these persons agreed in the belief that the 
table moves the hands, not the hands the table, which 
appears to be the popular creed; so it was Dr. 
Faraday’s object to prove to them and to the rest of 
the world that the truth lies in the exact converse of 
this proposition. The first thing done was to con- 
vince the movers that none of the materials employed 


| in constructing the apparatus would in any way 


and quite as repulsive and 


interfere with the results ; to do this a bundle of plates 
was made up consisting of the most incongruous mate- 
rials, whether electrically or ordinarily speaking, such 


It is only right to quote Faraday’s own | 


| long, made of foolscap paper. 


truth, were retarded by the cards and table, which 
tended continually to keep the hands back. To 
show whether the table or the hands moved first, 
or both moved, or remained at rest together, 
an index was constructed by fixing an upright pin 
in a leaden foot, which stood upon the table, and 
using this as the fulcrum of a light lever, twelve inches 
The short arm of this 
lever, about half an inch long, was attached to a pin 
inserted in the edge of a piece of cardboard placed 
on the table ready for the hands of the table turner; 
the long arm serving for the index of motion. The 
positions of both card and index were marked, the 
card-board being in the first instance fixed to the 


| table by the cement before mentioned, whilst the 


| index was hidden from the turner, or he looked away ; 


when, before the table began to move, the deflection 
of the index in the expected direction showed th: 
hands were already in motion and pressing that way. 
Under these circumstances the experiment was not 
pushed to the moving of the table, since the table- 
turner was made aware that he had inadvertently 
exerted a lateral force. The cement fixing the card 
to the table was now removed, which, however, could 
not have interfered with the anticipated results of 
the experiments, since the bundle of plates before 


| described, and single pieces of cardboard had been 





ae ners : “ene ‘ "© | easily moved on this table; but now that the index 
as are ordinarily demanded in any physical investi- | ¢ 


was there, betraying to the eye and thence to the 
mind the pressure inadvertently exercised, the judg- 
ment was corrected, and not the least tendency to 
motion was manifested either by cardboard or table 
It made no difference whether the card was attached 
to the table or merely laid upon it; with the index it 
sight, all motion and eyen tendency to motion had 
vanished. 


Dr. Faraday then describes a more complete appa- 
ratus, which is thus made. Two thin boards nin 
and a half inches by seven inches were provided, t: 
the under side of one of which another board, nine 
inches by five inches, was glued so as to raise its edges 
above the table, and which was called the table board. 
This being put on the table, near and parallel to its 
side, an upright pin was fixed close to the further 
edge of the board, and equidistant from its ends, t 
serve as the fulcrum for the index lever. Four pieces 
of glass rod, seven inches long and a quarter of an inc! 
in diameter, were placed as rollers on this table board, 
and the upper board placed upon them : it is obvious 
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that this arrangement will sustain any amount of pres- 
sure desired, with a perfectly free lateral motion of 
the upper on the lower board. A piece was cut out of 
the upper board, just opposite to the fulcrum-pin in 
the lower, and a pin, bent downwards at right angles, 
was driven in where this notch was made, the down- 
ward arm of the pin piercing the end of the short arm 
of the index-lever, made of cardboard, the longer 
indicator being a hay-stalk of some fifteen inches long. 
To somewhat restrain the facile motion of the upper 
m the lower board, two vulcanised rubber rings were 
passed around them at the placesgwhere the lower 
board did not rest on the table; these rings not only 
tied the boards together, but acted as springs, so that 
whilst they permitted the feeblest tendency to motion 
to be made evident by the index, they nevertheless 
exerted sufficient resistance before the upper board 
had moved a quarter of an inch on either side to resist 
even a strong lateral force exerted by the hand. All 
being thus arranged, excepting that the lever was 
removed, the boards were tied together tightly by 
strings running parallel to the india-rubber spring 
so as to prevent their moving one upon the other. 
[he apparatus was now placed on the table, and a 
table-turner sat down to it: shortly the table moved 
in due order, proving the nature of the apparatus 
offered no impediment to the motion. When metal 
rollers were substituted for glass ones the same 
result was produced. The index was now put in its 
place and the strings taken away, so as to allow the 
springs to come into play; it was soon seen, in the 
case of a party of table movers which could will the mo- 
tion in either direction, but from whom the index was 
purposely hidden, that the hands were slowly creeping 
in the direction previously agreed upon, although the 
party certainly thought they were pressing down- 
wards only. On being shown the true state of the 
case they were greatiy surprised ; but when, on lifting 
their hands, they saw the index immediately return 
to its original position, they were convinced. When 
the index was no longer hidden from them, and they 
could see for themselves whether they were pressing 
lirectly downwards, obliquely, so as to produc: 
motion either to the right or the left, no movement 
was ever effected. Several persons tried for a long 
while together, and with the best will in the world ; 
but no motion right or left of the table, the hand 
unything else, ever occurred. The value of th 
results is the conviction thus brought home to the 
table-turner, that it is by his own muscular a 
tion, apparently of an involuntary kind 
table, &e. is set in motion, and not that el ; 
magnetism, attraction, a new force, supernatural or 
diabolical agency, is communicated through him— 
notions, it would seem, ent rtained by many, terme od 
by courtesy educated men, but who, as a cla 
gnorant of the first pring ip nT s even of natural science 
regarding its pursuit with an indifference ap] 
to contempt, and hearing of and witnessing its most 
striking and applica with the stupid 
onder of th ao pa es of civilised man. 


We have seen that 











roaching 





obvious 















when the turn looked at th 
‘index it rewiat oti ! : ‘dd 
index it remained motionless, when it is hidden 
from them, or they looked away, it wavered about, 
in spite of their belief that they were only pr ssing 


lirectly downwards. Thus a corrective mental in- 
luence is exerted by the apparatus; and when th 

st earnest and successful turners atte mpt to operate 
with this index before them, telling truly wi ier 
they are pressing downwards only, or o blir juely to 





when they 
what they are reall 
remain no longer the 


right or left, their power is gone ; 80 that, 
become 
m chanic ally, 
i self-delusic 


conscious of \ doinz 


they victims of 





It is unnecessar’ ue this ject furtl 
to describe oth ns of this apparatus in 
stanced by Dr. For the curious and the 


17 


candid sufticient has been said to enable them to ¢ 
struct the requisite apparatus and to convince them 
selves if still de sirous of personal proof; for others, and 
they must be m: any in an age addicted to such strange 
hallucinations as the present, in which we find path 
and i isms of all kinds patronised and credited by peer, 
priest, and peasant—some swallowing sugar glo! : 
vouched for by one beneficed clergy man as a new 
revelation, and the final deve lopme nt of Christianity; 
others, with.an Archbishop at their head, practising on 
hysterical aud cataleptic people, ind lending greedy 
ears to tales which are sa ane in exact ratio to 
their preposterous nature, of which practices and 
phenomena another priest declares, in plain terms, 
that they » inventions of the devil, 
in the main, inasmuch as the devil is the 

lies—for such others, I say, it is simply useless 
to multiply either experimental or deductive proofs. 
I cannot, however, quit this subject without quoting 
word for word, the stern and well-merited reproof 
addressed to the nation by this eminent man. “ Per- 
mit to say, concluding,” writes Dr. Faraday, 
“that I have been greatly sti artled by the revelation 
Which this purely physical subject has made of the 
condition of the public mind. “No doubt there are 
many persons who have formed a right judgment or 
used a cautious reserve, for I know seyeral such, and 
public communications have shown it to be so; but 
their number is almost as nothing to the great body 
who have believed j : 
in the cause of error. 
tinction of those 








a doctrine true 


father of 








bef fore 





and borne testimony, as J think, 
I do not here refer to the dis- 
who agree 


with me and those who 





differ. By the great body, 
consideration of the equality of cause and effect, who 
refer the results to electricity and magnetism—yet 
know nothing of the laws of these forces : or to attrac 
tion—yet show no phenomena of pure attractive power ; 
or to the rotation of the earth, as if the earth revolved 
round the leg of a table; or to some unrecognised 
physical force, without inquiring whether the known 
forces are not sufficient ; or who even refer them ti 
diabolical or supernatural rather than sus- 
pend their judgment, or acknowledge to themsely 
that they are not learned enough in these matters to 











decide on the nature of the think the sys- 
tem of education that could leave the meutal condition of 
th public body in th state 7 hich th 7 bj t has 


found it must hare been qreatly deficient in some ver 


unportar at principe. 

In the Crirr bing August 2, 1852, under the heading 
‘ Electro B iology,” will be 1 abstract of Dr. 
Carpenter's vah Ae discourse on a subject cognat 
with this of table-turning. HERMES. 





ART AND ARTIST 
PORTRAITUI 


d, wi a recently, aided aintir 
artist’s only refuge from starvation 
when West on his arrival in Englan 
picture of Pylades and Orest 
see, admired ror praised, but no mortal ; 
price of it. One gentleman ‘ ‘ke of it in such raptures 
that a friend inquired why he did not buy the picture. 

‘What could I do w ith i it as the reply, “if IT had 
it? You would not sur y have me } ing up a mod 
English ayant in my inne. unless it were a ] 
trait?” As pe to bu 
up any thing that t ple ases Y, portr: iiture has 
become v, having a distinct 
class of votaries of its own, whose mission it is to 
supply the public wit h ref oe f 
and 
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and phot craphs, 
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to some extent a specialit 








of the most | ypular 1 of. 
now that w » see portraits fron the h 
most distinguished in history or 





a one ¢ 
portraiture by Webster of his parents ex} 
few years hr, writing to Havde 
































( lv 1 of iit 
Linti ik iits of tl . ical 
. . li t ! 
pain , Y { WO ay 
( | ist ) } { 
sake 
ter 1 ] considered a 
pictorial | r of t ax! His busi i 
catch and fix the chara f men lwo | 
to hand down to posterity the visibl inifestation of 
mind in faces, forms, Unh 
painter when nothing t i essive f 
presents itself as tl ibject o 
Few people h rhaps much of 
and those wl l il 5 
fac Often the man isa 
r clothed 1 nility ion 
pr | il ti A I ] 
hi y of our ti i 
th rest I I 
tem rv behold ! ng 
then it 
visa f A my’s | 
] ; 
l | 
| 
at rhar 
t f H 
F n 0) sh 
Rc dink Sei Aha pce Aaa Rates ; nae 
element in the ascendant. Abser of feature is 
thing studied. It is not to bee ted therefore tha 


the ap hee hamper sho 
upon any part of the outer 1 except the face, and 
full-le1 are usually the | iti 


formances in this department of art. 

















The most striking raitures of th ? nt ve 
we those from the hand of Sir John Watson Gor 
who, in his likenesses Provost of Pe la 
Dr. Christison, combi inten if expression with 
a quiet harmony of colour and repose of attituc 
gratify ing at once the intellect and the eye. Other 
portraits from the same hand share the like qualities, 





rree; but all are noble and 
Next to these 


fine renres 


in greater or less «de 
poseful, and instinet with mind. 
Se t mention the works of Boxall, ¢ 
tions of character, the faces having a 
softness which no other ; 
well. For the fine expression of there is of 
grace, dignity, and refinement in an English 
tleman of the nineteenth ntury, these painters 
must certainly come first, 

In female portraiture Mr. F, Grant takes the lead, 
Nature and unaffected grace are admirably rendered 
by him. But his male portraits have something 
ne in quality; they lack the expansiyeness and 





-culiar 


painter of the 


} 
] 





femini 


. ! 
I mean such as reject all 


power of the masculine character. They breathe of 
refinement and the drawing-room rather than of tl 
rude energy of practical life. 

Mr. Knight has a solid material fleshiness, whicl 
tells well in certain subjects. His faces overflow 
rather with life than with deep expresion. On a 
smaller scale, Mr. J. Hollins hits the quiet reality of 
life with great success, as an instanee of which we 
may point to his picture of ae se-shooting on the 
Voors, containing f Mr. T. Bass, Esq. M.P. 





: - s ‘ 
ussing the an of search 





in, combining portraits of th 

Arctic voyagers, by Mr. 8. Peare: 
mention as an interesting assemblage of 

likenesses grouped with considerable skill and taste. 


most distinguished 


deserves 


Mr. Hunt’s a rae 1 in the catalogue und 
the title New Colleg oisters, 1852, is a portrait 
. generis. It is an wunhedl ied thought, and has 
much of that intensity of expression which is found 


in the heads of old Lucas Cranach and others of the 


early German school. 

In the department of miniature painting, Sir W. ¢ 
Ross, R.A., and Sir W. J. Newton, may be considered 
entitled to the first mention, as the accepted favourites 
of the world of fashion; and Mr. A. E. Chalon, R.A 





has long been the chosen limner of all 
lightest and frothiest in the highest 


ossamer existence. 


that floats 
altitudes of 
turn with mor pleasure to -v pictures of 
rm, who combines the delicate beauty of the 
style with a grandeur and depth of colour 

tained on ivory. Mr. Carrick’s faces are so pale 
i om uur, that tl seem as if half washed 
‘rtheless the generally interesting 
Wells, C. Couzens, and W. W. Scott, have 
is year excellent portrai the likeness of Mr. 
1omas Webster, R.A., by the last n: med, is capital 
1us much brietly about our painters “ in little,” whe 
ve now to contend with the formidable rivalry ot 
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intings, whether on metal or paper, 1 contest 
hich they ought in the end to der benefit 
md nprovement ] that mighty artist, 
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PALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

















i Ni of Prussia has ordered that the trait of 
Jacob ¢ im, the philologi hall be 7 din the 
Gallery Conte rary ¢ br ated by him 
in the Palace of Charlottenburg : and has com- 
inter of portraits of 
sa collection, with 
1ufa ing stupendous 
1 ! 1 in th 
Cre é \ seen 
int temples 
1 its lakes and moun- 
lastiv, Nineveh, 
7 mn in the world 
nut forty feet, and cost 
i h buildi West- 
there the vis r“ma 
e ¢ f Cor 
i \ Sy 
ulvor n V n 
for | k, s t ( rs for the 
! . Tle was | strud 
t so mucl he 1 
The Adovat the I by Giorgione, one of 
t e Mr. ri’s ] ives, in the sale room of 
Messrs. Christie and M ll, Was | ised for the 
National Gallery, at the price of five | lred guineas. 
- \n exhibition of the works of li rtists is to 
it Munich on the 15th of August, and remain 
two months: foreigners are invited to contribute. 
I orks sent in must | t Munich before the 10th 
st.——The India ipers announce that the 
nt Pars Sir J j 
} over 10.0007. to Goy 
I wing a school of d sign at B 
t to Justus Lipsius, tl 


of Brabant. has just be 














Brusse his native plae 

a pedestal, wit 

] n. I is solemnly i ! f 

eat pomp b M Interior. 

The celebrated gan of the ¢ of Peace, at 
| ! about to r : ( rofthe King 
a feature of a novel kind. This is a tall column. 
hose shaft is erystal lecor 1 in its whole length 
by innumerable spiral lines of blue and white eolours 
interlaced. The base and capital are ( SN SE 
bronze, gil rhe shaft sustains a n emble matic fig 

f Pea n bron x feet in height—and the 
whole will stand on a pedestal of white Carrara 


this monument is M. Hesse, 
the court arehitects; the figure of Peace is 

by the sculptor Rauch. The shaft has 
uted at the famous glass works of the Count 
, near Breslau as being 
¢ beauty. 


im: irble. The designer of 


saa i 
bee i exec 
of Schaff: 


of surpassing 
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MUSIC “AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Ar the state christening of H.R.H. Prince Leopold 
George Duncan Albert, on Monday evening week, a 
part of the service-music performed was a Psalm by 
his Me aje stv the King of Hanover. ——An Italian 
Ope ra in Edinburgh is contemplated ; and it is said, 
artistes have been already engaged ——Mr. H. Leslie 
has made considerable progress in an Oratorio, whic h 
may probably be loedaaad during the next 
perf rmances of the Harmonic Union. 
again a rumour of English Opera at Drury Lane,— 
to commence in October, to c lose in December—in the 
establishment and arrangements connected with which 
Mr. Jarrett, the professor of the horn, is said to take 
a leading part.——His Majesty the King of Hanover 
pleased to present to Mr. Moncreiff, the 
Charterhouse, and, 


.ason’ Ss 








has been 
bade a brother of the 
like his august patron, tote ally blind—the Royal Han- 
overian’ Medal of Arts and Sciences. Mr. Moncreiff, 
shortly before his Majesty suc eded to the throne, 
ledicated his selection of plays in three volumes to 
the then Crown Prince of Hanove The Pied- 
montese Gazette publishes a royal decree, establishing 
a prize of 1400 francs for the best dram: itic production 
of from three to five acts, represented in the Theatre 
Royal of Turin in the of this year; another 
prize of 1000 francs for the second best, of from two 
to five acts; and a third of 600 francs for the third 
best, of from one to five acts.——Co¢ l:s’3 Musical Mis- 
cellany gives the following curious list in proof of the 
longevity of musicians :—Dr. Ald iridge, 91: Dr. 
Ayrton, 74; Barthelemon, 74; Bir ; Dr. Burney, 
88: Dr. C hild, 90: Clementi, 80: ( ervitto, 96; D. 
Corri, 81; ¢ cosdiil, 70; Ger 96; Giardini, 
80; Gluck, 75; Neil Gow, 80; ndel, 75; Haydn, 
76: M. Kelly, 76; Madame ome 2; Dr. Miller, 76; 
Palestrina, 81; Pouchee, yhn Parke, 84; J.P. 
J. Sale, J. 8S. Smith, 86; W. Shield, 
ebbe, 77; C. W esley, 


Saloman, 7 
Ste venson, 74; S. W 














course 









80: Sir J. 
78: S. Wesley, 70; &e. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. | 


ion.——MIr. | 





THACKERAY has a new s ul in preparat 

Samuel Warren’s works will sho rtly be republished 
in a cheap form, in weekly and monthly parts, com- 
mencing with the Diary of a Physician. ——M. Prosper 





m named by the French Emperor a 
Senate. mae nomination gives him 
ayear. M. Merimée is favourably 
ky nown in modern literate slang 5 sty the King 
Hanover has confe rred on Mr. S. W. Fullom, the 
author of The Marvels of Science, and their T¢ 
to Holy Writ, the Hanoverian medal of the Arts and 
Sciences, to mark his approbation of that work. 
It is not generally known that the King of Hanover 
exh ibited powers as an author which might have 
enabled him to attain distinguished eminence in lite- 
rature, had not the ordinary and most urgent motives 
for their exertions been neutralised or excluded by 
his exalted rank. In 1839 his Majesty, then Crown 
Prince, published anonymously at Hanover, a little 
work in German, entitled, /deer 1 Betrachtungen 
iiber die Fige nse hafte 2 der Music (Ideas and Reflec- 
tio ms on the Properties of Music), which was reviewed 
in the Quarterly Review for September 1840, in an 
arti le beginnit This little work is the well 
known, although not openly avowed, production of 
Prince George of Hanover; and it is with unfeigned 
pleasure that we refer to it, as incontestibly establish 
ine his claim to rank as the most accomplished 
amongst contemporary scions of royalty.’ 

The New York Exhibition is not to be opened m iti] 
the 15th of July.——The next meeting of the B I 
Association for the Advancement of Science is ap 
pointed to commence on Wednesday, the 7th of Sep- 
tember. The place of meeting, our readers already 


Merimée has be 
member of the 
1 salary of 12 2001. 
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know, is Hull.—In the same quarter, the annual 
meeting of the Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland is announced pl t 


Chichester, on 
scientific discoveries of 
National Observatory, 
facilitated navigatic 
fornia of the Sovereign of the Se 

resulted from a careful action on the che ories of winds 
and ocean currents announced by the savant, and since 
then two other ships have made other voya; 
expeditious. Dr. Reid’s claim for 10,2: c- 
count of his services in the ventilation of the New 
Houses of Parliament, has been cut down by the 
irbitrators to 3250/.—7000/7. less than the amount 
claimed. The sum aw 1 has been paid to the 
Doctor, and his services are discontinued. The 
arbitrators, Mr. William Forsyth and Dr. 
Forbes, held “upwards of thir meetings ” before 
they made their award.—lIt is the intention of the 
Prussian Government to hold next year in Berlin a 
general Exhibition of the Arts of Germany. The 
plan is, to assemble the most remarkable works and 
ae ye which have appeared within the last five- 
and-twenty years, a period whieh goes back to the 
reviv al of German art. The various Ge rman States 
will shortly be invited to eo-operate.-—— 
turn just issued it appears that the re wer 
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| pensions granted between the 20th of June, 1852, and 





| amounting to 


There is | 


charged upon the civil list, 
12007. To John Russell Hind, the 
astronomer, 200/.; Gideon Algernon Mantell, the 
geologist, 100/.; Caroline Southey (widow of the late 
poet laureat), 200/.; Nancy Taylor (widow of Colonel 
Taylor, killed at Sobraon), 100). ; Francis Ronalds, for 
discoveries in electricity, &c., 75/.; Charles Richard- 
son, author, 75/.; Louisa Stuart Costello, authoress, 
75/.; Jane Pugin, wife of R. W. Pugin, architect, 1007. ; 
Elizabeth Hester Colby, wife of Major-General Colby, 
1002; William Jerdan, ‘in consideration of his ser- 
vices to literature for many years, and his distressed 
circumstances at an advanced period of life, 1002. ;” 
and Elizabeth M. Dunbar, widow of the late Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, 757, and 
her three daughters, for the survivors or survivor of 
them.——During the last few days some very inte- 
resting collections of autographs and music have been 
broug ht to the hammer by Messrs. Puttick and Simp- 
son of Piccadilly. The sale commenced on Thursday 
week, with about 1200 autograph letters of Thomas 
Moore to Mr. Power, his music publisher. These 
letters, extending over the period between 1808 and 
ee urnish data for a comp ile histo ry of the poet, as 
they not only treat of the matters of business be tween 
Moe ore and his publisher, but touch on nearly every 
ject upon which he was engaged, and reveal more 
is domestic history, perhaps, ‘tha uny other series 
of papers that can be pointed out. It is matter of 
much ret that such a series should have been dis- 
persed; even the sale catalogue (extending to near 
f ves) is a readable book; but the letters them- 
selves, in the hands of a skilful editor, would have 
presented materials for such a history of 
could scarcely be supplied from any other source. At 
the sale, the value of the correspondence in a literary 
point of et w was far from realised, the letters being 
in lots. as autographs merely, and sold for 
small sums, and there an 
article reaching from one t ye opounds. The foregou 
notice applies to the sale o Thursday and Friday. 
On Saturday some copy ee musical works of Moore 
formed the subject of the auction, but scarcely furnish 
any matter for remark. On this day’s sale, four songs of 
Mrs. Hemans, in her autograph, sold for 97. 12s. 
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DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 
Plays: 





James’s THEATRE.—German Egmont, 





aust, Jc. §¢e.—Emil Devrient,—Dessoir,—Friiulein 
Fuhr. 
Otympic.—Shylock : or the Jew of Venice Preserved: 


a Burlesque in one act, by Francis Talfourd, Esq. 
Mr. James Hannay’s Lectures on Satirical 
LITERATURE. 
Tue Azrec CHILDREN. 
SURFORD’S PANnor AMA OI 
Miss Rarnrortn’s Scottiso Ent! 


JULLIEN’s FAREWELLS. 


Mexico. 


RTAINMENTS. 
HERE is much 
and we shall not mingle i 
fectly appreciate half 
tithe of his beauties. Since th 


troupe, Schiller’s Egmont. the 
al 


controversy about Emil Devrient, 
it, because we do not per- 
‘faults, and certainly not a 
rrival of the German 
William Tell, and the 
Faust. he ave beer us a comedy ¢ alled Doni na 
Dia Ta ing of a Shrew in desi rn. 
Indisposition pr vented Devrient from playing Faust, 
and De ir was com) to undertake that, part, 
fors Mephistopheles, in whicl 


















h he is so mani- 
Among the new introductions we 
ntion of the Friiulein Fuhr, a charming 
and promising young actress. She made her début as 
hen. We are not of those enthusiastic wor 
shippers of Goethe who think that his pieces are 
uust is a perfect poem, 

23 great study and 
}? reciated : it loses 
much from the ne ee elisions and hasty 
pretation of the stage; however, as a curious 
it, it is Ww roll worth seeing once. 

I ; a fit pe ndant for hi 

t m bad taste, but it’s good 

writing. What cares the pit for canons of taste? It 
1 Mr. Talf it roar lustily 

r. Robson’s impersonation is 
inary and shaoet ther unique 
natural disposition among 
ime in extremes, and per- 
ed, by a recos enition 
( mething quite novel in Mr. Robson, to —_ raise 
him slightly. Let not “9 head be turned by this. 
Let him go on and prospe he will found a school 
for himself—the ne plus a of an actor’s ambition— 
all that can be said upon “holding the mirror up to 

ature ” notwithstai gc. Mr. Clifton’s 
the ghost in the “Corsicans” i npayable. There is a 
pretty little la ty named Harriet Gordon, who is about 
as saucy and charming as possible in Nerissa. Alto- 
gether this is a piece of foolery to be seen. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Hannay brought his 
series of lectures to a close, by a comprehensive review 
of the Modern School of Satire, including Byron, 
“ni Gifford, &c., and —e uded with a most bril- 
and epigrammatic sketch of the Simious School 
aterary Jesters, in whom he pointed out several 
points of resemblance to th 














rfect in every respect. 
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parison being, indeed, somewhat to the advantage of 
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medixval fool—the com- 
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the latter. We hope that it will not be long befor 
we have the pleasant task of noticing more lectures 
by Mr. Hannay. Whatever may have been th 
want of encouragement, in a pecuniary point of yiew, 
given by the public to this first series, Mr. Hannay 
has too Aecr'. good sense, and too intricate a know- 
ledge of our good friend the public, to be disheartened 
thereby. The public is a very good fellow, and has 
very good sense and plenty of generosity ; but, some- 
how or othe er, he hasn’t much time to spare in Judging 
for himself, and, ftil a man’s name has been put 
very continually under his nose, he wont believe that 
he is worth going to hear. 

Where the curious little creatures now exhibiting 
at the Hanover-square Rooms really came from, seems 
likely to be an obscure point. If they really are 
aboriginal Mexicans, the ease with which Cortez and 
his handful of men conquered Mexico is explained. 
The statement offered by the exhibitors is as follows : 

“Tn 1848, Mr. Huertis, of Baltimore, and Mr. 
Hammond, of Canada, attempted to explore Central 
America. They had read Stephens’s account in his 
Central America, of a conversation between himself 
and a priest residing at Santa Cruz del Quiche, rela- 
tive to an unexplored city on the other side of the 
great Sierra range, the glittering domes and minarets 
of which the priest averred having seen from the 
summit of the Sierra. The people, manners, and cus- 
toms, of this city were supposed to be precisely the 
same as in the days of Moutezuma. Messrs. Huertis 
and Hammond arrived at Belize in the autumn of 
1848, and, turning south-west, arrived at Coban on 
Christmas-day. They were there joined by Pedro 
Velasquez of San Salvador,a Spaniard. From Coban 
they proceeded in search of the mysterious city. 
From Velasquez alone is any account of their travels 
to be obtained. Huertis and Hammond have never 
returned to tell their tale. According to the state 
ment of Velasquez, on the 19th of May they reached 
the summit of the Sierra, at an altitude of 9500 feet, 
in lat. 15 deg. 48 min. N., and beheld in the dis- 
tance the domes and minarets of a large city, appa- 
rently of an Egyptian character, and about twenty 
five leagues from Oc osingo, in the same latitude, and 
in the direct course of the river Lugartos. This city 
they eventually reached. Velasquez describes it to 
be of vast proportions, with heavy walls and battle- 
ments, full of temples, gigantic statues, and pagan 
paraphernalia ; the people having Peruvian manners 
combined with Assyrian magnificence, and bound to 
remain within the walls, seeking no intercourse with 
the world around. The name of the city is Iximaya. 
The travellers were informed that white men had 
previously entered it, but that no white man had ever 
returned. Hammond and Huertis were both slain— 
the former in entering the city, the latter in endea- 
vouring to make his escape. Velasquez, being mor 
wary, lulled his captors into security, and not only 
escaped himself, but brought with him two children 
belonging to the priests—the two now in England.” 

This is a very extraordinary relation, and it can 
not, of course, be accepted without further investiga 
imined the little crea 











tion. Professor Owen has ex: 
tures, and reports that “ they are not a new speci 
* the genus and gives it as his opinion tha 
the boy’s age is thirteen, and the girl’s nirfe—not 
seventeen and eleven, as the exhibitors declar 
They are lively little specimens of humanity, wit! 
physiognomy resembling ish type, Vv ry 
vel yped. Their hair thick blac! 
curls; and their heads are very l. The. com- 
plexion is very dark olive; and the skin perfectly 
clear and pure. Their limbs are lith a slender 
and there is nothing like a deformi perceptible, 
beyond a very slight awkwardness of gait. The 
appear to have no my 2 re f Se eir own, and com 
municate their wants ie. They readil: 
pick up English words; ¢ fs of perfec 
intelligence. They play ith the Englis 
children who visit the m: wonderful cath« 
lic ity of and comprehet 
them, they appe 
} m entirely unconscio 
’ are bei ing spats an exhibition of 
é the City of Mexico is now exhibit- 
a ord’s, and will Rie repay the curious 

» trouble of a vis You nd upon tl 
‘th e cathedral, in the very centre of the city 
- lies around—a city of domes: it is eight 
circumference. <Arow lies the Veg 
fertile plain; a lake is behind, and, further on, th 
snow-tipped mountains. All these | have names spelt 
of q’s and x’s, which our supply of those literals will 
not allow us to print. 

m Wednesday afternoon we attended one of Mis 
Rainforth’s Scott Entertainments, at Willis 
Rooms, and were highly delighted. The songs w 
judiciously chosen and admirably delivered, and 
little bits of explan atory lecture between the songs 
were graceful and appropriate. Mr. Lovell Phillips 
presided over the piano with his accustomed taste. 
The room was numerously and fashionably attended, 
almost to crowding ; and many were the sweet fac 
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‘frae north o’ Tweed,” which, but for their silks a1 
satins, would have passed for ‘“ heather bells,” 
peers of Burns’s Nannie. 


We thought Jullien had gone to America, and ¥ 
half-way on his road back again to Old England 
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terrible hot weather; and if you come back in 
ool of the winter we may 
you en Pierrot sometime about Christmas. 








OBITUARY. 


ed 45, at Bu 


CocKTon.—On the 26th ult, 
ton, author of Valentin 
works. 


FacssETT.—Recently, aged 72, the Re¢ Godfi 








aus 
D.D., Margaret Professor of Divinity, Oxfore ul 
Christ Church 
Honan.—On the 4th in 27, Nottingham-place, tl 





dence of his mother-i1 
Michael Burke Honan, 





Last SLAVE Soip ty ENGLANp.—Can any of you 
rrespondents tell me the date of the last public slav« 
sale in England? Till the establishment of Granville 
Sharpe’s great principle in 1772, announcements of 
— are by no means uncommon. The following, 
rom the Public Ledger of December 31, 1761, grates 
, 7 upon the feelings of the present generation :— 
‘For sale, a healthy negro girl, aged about 15 years ; 


speaks good English, works at her needle, washes 
well, does household work, and has had the smallpox.” 
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this time, when, lo! he turns up for another farewell. 
Well, good-bye once more to you, Jullien, mon cher. 
Get away about your business to America. Don’t 
give us another concert and another bal masqué this 


perhaps*take a julep with 
, Mr. H. Cock 


Sylvester Sound, and oth 


the Marquise de la Belinay 
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